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Equip ment, accessories and trim illustrated are subject to change without notice. 
White sidewall tires at extra cost when available. 


On the open road—or in city trafic 


Dual-Range Performance gives you driving at its best! 
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In the early days of the nation, 
it took 85 people out of every 100 
to produce food — today it takes 
only 15. Some $12 billion of farm 
machinery, including 6 million 
tractors and trucks, spells the dif- 
ference. 

With tractor-drawn plow, one 
man now tills more land in an hour 
than two men driving eight horses 
plowed in a day. A farm worker 
Operating a tractor now seeds 60 
acres, in the time it took to seed 
15 with a two-horse team. Crops 
are harvested in less than a quar- 
ter the time it took with animal 
power. Wheat is cut and threshed 
—corn picked and shucked — 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 





They hitched a motor to the plow 
...and the Age of Abundance was born 


potatoes dug, cleaned, sorted and 
bagged —and scores of other farm- 
ing operations performed — all by 
machine. 

Thus has come about a new age 
of abundance. Mechanized equip- 
ment has both increased the out- 
put of food and furthered the use 
of modern soil management 
methods to maintain and improve 
soil productivity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


To the great agricultural imple- 
ment industry — with its funda- 
mental “grass roots touch”—goes 
much of the credit for helping 
the farmer achieve his tremendous 
capacity to produce. Working to- 
gether under a free competitive 
system, farmers and implement 
makers are adding abundantly to 
the strength, health and welfare 
of the nation. 

















The March of the News 


The President . . . It was the sort of 
week Harry Truman seems to like best 
. . . He was on the go. 

The President went up to West Point 

to spend a day with the cadets at the 
Military Academy . . . He made a speech 
in Washington at a meeting honoring 
those who aid ill and disabled veterans 
. . . He dedicated a bronze tablet at 
Blair House honoring a policeman who 
was killed during the attempted as- 
sassination of the President in 1950 . 
He strolled out to the White House rose 
garden one sunny afternoon to greet 
Mrs. Geraldine Jones, of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., who had been chosen by the 
U.S. Office of Education as the “Teacher 
of the Year” . . . And he had lots of 
callers—official, political and personal. 


. . . and his powers. The President 
was chipper and cheery . . . At a news 
conference late in the week, persistent 
questions about Washington’s touchiest 
subject—seizure powers—did nothing to 
dislodge his high good humor. 

There has to be some means of keep- 
ing industry running, Mr. Truman said 

. . The President has seizure power 
and they cannot take it away from him. 

Q Do you mean Congress or the 
courts? a reporter asked. 

Nobody can take it away, Mr. Truman 
replied, because the President is the 
Chief Executive and he has to be in a 
position to see that the needs of the 
country are met. 

Q Could it be done by law? 

A law would have to be signed by the 
President, replied Mr. Truman with a 
chuckle . And he reminded the re- 
porters that he has used the veto more 
than any other President except Grover 
Cleveland. 

Q What if the Supreme Court says 
you don’t have seizure power? 

Then, said the President, he'll turn the 
steel plants back to their owners and see 
what happens. 


Busy brass. Strictly speaking, Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway was a man be- 
tween jobs . Actually, he was about 
the busiest man in Washington last week 
. . . He was in such demand that he 
hardly had time to change hats—from his. 
old one as Allied commander in Korea 
to his new one as General Eisenhower's 
successor in Paris. 

Ridgway flew into Washington Mon- 
day evening . . . He was met at the air- 
port by Vice President Barkley and by 
Defense Department officials . . . He 
managed to say a few words before he 
was hurried into a waiting automobile 
and whisked to the White House to re- 
port in person to his Commander in 
Chief, Harry Truman. 

Next day—Tuesday—the General was 
up early to catch a train for West Point 
. . . There, with President Truman, he 
took part in the Academy’s 150th anni- 
versary celebration. 

Wednesday—back in Washington—he 
had breakfast with the Mutual Aid 
Administrator, W. Averell Harriman 
went from there to a conference in the 
Pentagon . hurried up to the Capitol 
to meet with a Senate committee 
returned to the Pentagon for a news con- 
ference, then lunch with President Tru- 
man . . . The day ended—after a session 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff—with a pa- 
rade and reception that went on and on. 

By Thursday, the General was back 
on Capitol Hill—this time to address a 
joint session of Congress . Next day, 
he had a speaking date at a luncheon 
with Washington news correspondents 
. . . Beyond that was his official, per- 
sonal appearance at United Nations 
headquarters in New York before his de- 
parture to take command of Allied de- 
fenses in Europe. 

However exacting General Ridgway’s 
new job in Paris might be, there was this 
about it—as a test of physical endurance 
it couldn't hold a candle to his brief so- 
journ in America. 
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Safety Tips for Vacation Trips 


OW THAT VACATION TIME has come, 
N many motorists will follow the natural 
urge to take to the open road. Whether they 
go on a vacation or week-end trip, or just 
for a drive in the country, they will find 
motoring most pleasant when it is safest. 

According to National Safety Council 
data, motor vehicle accidents accounted for 
40 percent of all deaths from accidental 
causes, and injured more than a million 
people last year. Safety authorities say that 
a good way to make your summer trips 
more pleasant as well as safer is to follow 
such motoring precautions as these: 

1. Always drive at a safe and sane 
speed. Reports of state and city traffic 
authorities show that in 2 out of every 5 
fatal accidents, a speed violation was in- 
volved. That is why it is so important to 
drive at a speed which gives you complete 
control of your car at all times. 

2. Follow other cars at a safe distance. 
According to the National Safety Council, 


even when going only 30 miles per hour, 
under normal conditions, it would take you 
about 80 feet to come to a complete stop. 
This emphasizes the need of allowing ample 
stopping room between your car and the 
car ahead. A safe margin is one car length 
for every 10 miles of speed. Of course, this 
distance should be increased at night, and 
when driving on slippery roads or in bad 
weather. 


3. Keep constantly alert to other cars 


_ on the road. This may help you avoid an 


accident, even if their drivers do something 
wrong. For example, by watching traffic 
coming from both left and right when near- 
ing an intersection, you may be able to an- 
ticipate and avert possible danger. For the 
same reason, it is wise to pay attention to 
traffic coming toward you at all times, and 
especially on hills and curves. 

4. Be prepared for driving emergen- 
cies. Should a tire blow out, keep a firm 
grip on the wheel with both hands and let 
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the car slow down before applying the 
brakes. This will help prevent dangerous 
swerving. When stopping on a slippery sur- 
face, apply your brakes lightly, then release 
and apply again to help avoid skidding. 
5. Have your car’s condition checked 
regularly. Traffic reports show that vehicle 
defects are contributing causes in about 1 
out of every 9 fatal accidents. Defective 
brakes, lights, tires and steering mecha- 
nisms are most frequently at fault. Every 
part of your car should be periodically 
checked to make sure it is in safe operating 
condition. Such inspection is especially im- 
portant before taking a trip. 

Metropolitan has prepared a booklet, 
“How’s Your Driving?” to help you in- 
crease the pleasure and safety of your 
motoring. This booklet contains many prac- 
tical comments and suggestions that tell 
how to drive with the least amount of worry 
and trouble. Use the coupon below to send 
for your free copy. 
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Truman’s Test for Candidate . . . Harriman Talked of 
In No. 2 Spot... West Now Equal to Soviet in Europe? 


Dwight Eisenhower is to find a good 
deal of grumbling among his political 
backers when he gets home. Grum- 
bling is over the General’s firm deci- 
sion not to campaign hard for the 
Republican nomination but to insist 
that the job come to him if it is to 
come. 


x & 


Senator Robert Taft is finding, right 
up to the end, that he must combat a 
feeling: (1) that he would let times 
become hard; (2) that he might get 
defeated by a Democrat. The Taft 
opposition is nurturing that view. 


x *k * 


Alben Barkley, Vice President, made 
his speech attacking the country’s 
steel companies in a bid for support 
from President Truman for the pres- 
idential nomination. Barkley remains 
convinced a little push will send nom- 
ination his way. 


xk 


President Truman is applying two 
tests to candidates for the Democratic 
nomination who may want his sup- 
port. One is whether they favored his 
seizure of the steel industry. The other 
is whether they agree with him that 
the Federal Government should police 
employment to see that there is no 
discrimination on the basis of race or 
religion. 


xk *& 


Averell Harriman, administrator of 
foreign aid, now is being referred to 
as a possibility for No. 2 place on the 
Democratic ticket this year. Mr. Har- 
riman has aspired to top place. 


a <- = 


The “New Deal’ group that is back- 
ing General Eisenhower for the Re- 
publican nomination is beginning to 
take shots at some of the General's 
main aides on the ground that they 
are too conservative. The “New Deal- 
er’ group in particular does not like 
Gen. Lucius Clay, who is playing a 
key role in the Eisenhower movement. 


As a result of a quiet build-up, U.S.., . 


British and French forces now in 
Western Europe are regarded by mili- 
tary leaders as a match for Russian 
forces now in Germany and Austria. 
General Eisenhower is being credited 
with working something of a miracle 
in the effective build-up of Western 
military power. 


x *k * 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor 
and twice Republican nominee for 
the Presidency, is pulling back a bit 
from the front line of Eisenhower 
supporters. The flurry of criticism 
that followed Governor Dewey’s brief 
emergence into the limelight led to a 
quiet retreat. 


x * * 


If Republicans can manage it, Charles 
Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, is 
to be kept so busy defending his De- 
partment against charges of irregular- 
ities that he will not have much effect 














as a campaigner for the Democrats 
this autumn. The strategy is to place 
the Secretary on the defensive. 


wks 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, while in 
Washington, made it clear that a “kid 
glove” policy in treating Communist 
prisoners on Koje did not originate 
from any directive of the State De- 
partment or Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


*x* * * 


Maj. Gen. William K. Harrison, tak- 
ing over from Vice Admiral C. Turner 
Joy as chief negotiator at Panmun- 
jom, is under instructions to serve asa 
listening post, not to negotiate. The 
Joint.Chiefs’ idea is that all possible 
concessions have been made and the 
only hope from further conferences 
lies in hearing what the Communists 
may disclose inadvertently. 


x *.. x 


The new line, out of London, is that 
truce talks in Korea should be taken 


British Prime 


from U.S. hands and moved to the 
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“Our company credit union has resulted in a good 
relationship among our employees by giving each an 
opportunity to serve the group. It has encouraged thrift 
and provided loans at a reasonable rate. I strongly 
recommend employee credit unions.” 


FRIEND W. GLEASON, Vice-President—Secretary, 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


Employees’ Credit U 


“By helping people help themselves financially credit 
unions foster a fine spirit of independence. The feeling 
of security in belonging to a credit union benefits the 
company, as well as the individual. I'm happy that 
all Eastern Air Line’s employees have credit union 
services available to them.” 


CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER, 
President and General Manager, Eastern Air Lines 


Help Start Your Employees’ Credit Union 


These are but a few of the wholehearted endorsements given 
employees’ credit unions by the managers, owners and per- 
sonnel directors of American businesses. 


Wherever a credit union is organized it begins immediately 
to help employees. And by helping employees it helps the 
business. The employee free from financial anxiety is a more 
efficient and reliable person. He is less prone to accident, ab- 
senteeism and job quitting. 


Your encouragement will help get a credit union started 
among your employees. They would operate it independently 
and at no expense or trouble to the company. Use the handy 
“memo” to help remind you to write Credit Union headquar- 
ters for complete information: 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A.— HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


UNA 


America’s top business 


leaders tell why 


“The fifteen-year-old credit union in our Dayton plant has 
contributed much to the economic welfare of our employees. 
It helps solve personal financial problems and gives employees a 
place to borrow money without paying excessive interest. Its 
service to employees has helped employer-employee relations.” 
W. G. BOSWELL, Vice-President, 

National Cash Register Co, 


“Our twelve credit unions have been 
of material benefit to both the em- 
ployees and the company. They have 
helped employees in times of distress 
and promoted thrift. They have had 
an excellenteffecton employee morale.” 
J. L. KRAFT, Chairman, Emeritus, 
of the Board of Directors, 

Kraft Foods Company 


15,000 credit unions now serve over 6,000,000 
people including employees of such companies as: 


The Kroger Company + General Mills, Inc. * International 
Harvester Company * Shell Oil Company + Armstrong Rubber 
Company * The Dow Chemical Company + Employers Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company + Johns Manville Corporation 
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a) What was [Thomas Jefferson’s 
attitude on beer and brewing? 
























He brought brewers to this country 
because he wanted beer to 
become popular here. 


Like many of our Founding Fathers, 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, regarded beer as a 
beverage of moderation. Speaking of beer, 
Jefferson once wrote, “I wish to see this 
beverage become common.” Toward this 
end, he brought brewers from Bohemia to 
teach Americans the art of brewing. 


Jefferson’s wish was fulfilled—for this 


beverage of moderation is now served in 
about two out of every three homes in 
America. 

More about the economic, social and 
historical role of beer is presented in the 
book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy write to the United States 
Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 


representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Boom revival just now is getting No. 1 priority in Government planning. 
Spending is to be speeded. Lending is to be encouraged. Controls are to 


be eased wherever they might irritate large numbers of voters. 


Raises in pay are being promoted. Old people are due for pension raise. 





to the party in power. 


It's part of the pre-election build-up. A boom at election time is a help 
It offsets a lot of other irritations. 


Business, really, is good now. It's to get still better. 


Armament industry is in a strong rise. Building boom is going ahead. 








Residential building will be helped further by easing of credit terms. 





drug 


sure 








months before election, 
are to be aimed at 


ise good times will have a strong advantage. 


California primary. 
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Textiles, which had slumped, are looking up. Shoes are, too. 
Auto sales are picking up. IV is showing life. 
on the market are Starting now to sell better. 
People have lots of money in their pockets. 
that they have more. 


Appliances that had been a 


Government is to help make 
The tendency will be to spend that money. 


In terms of cash flowing into and out of the Government alone: 

first quarter, 1952, inflow exceeded outflow by 5 billion dollars. 

the present quarter, outflow is exceeding inflow by 1 billion. 

In third quarter, cash outflow will exceed inflow by 3 billions. 

In the election quarter, outflow will exceed inflow by 6 billions. 

Signs are that it is to be no pushover for the Republicans. In the three 
Government will spend 20 billion dollars. All efforts 
assuring good times when the polls open. 
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Politicians are convinced firmly of one thing after recent grumbling: 
They love it. 
The least slowing of business, 


Inflation, if moderate, is popular with most voters. 


Deflation, even if mild, is unpopular. the 


smallest rise in unemployment brings a popular reaction. 


From that, politicians draw this conclusion: The party that seems to prom- 
The party that seems to suggest 


harder times, even mildly so, will face a big handicap. 


A policy of inflation, definitely, is popular with politicians. 





The political outlook itself is not getting any clearer. 

Mr. Truman is out of it. That much is clear. He will not be drafted. 
Kefauver is way out front for the Democrats. He's expected to carry the 
Party leaders will block his nomination if possible. 
Stevenson of Illinois faces a probable draft, unless he stops it. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Russell can't be counted out. He will have a big block of delegates. 

Democratic decisions, however, will relate to what Republicans do. If it's 
Taft, they will take one line; if it's Eisenhower, they'll take another. 
Democrats can tailor their plans to the Republican nominee, chosen first. 


Taft is staying out front for the Republicans. 

Eisenhower, home June 1, will refuse to barnstorm for the nomination. 
"Ike" will serve if the party and people want him. He will not enter into a 
Slapdash battle of his own to try to get the nomination. 

Taft will fight for it every step of the way. Taft is committed on every 
major issue. Eisenhower will not fight for it. "Ike" will stand on his record 
of ability to get on with people of differing viewpoints, to bring harmony out 
of bitterness. He will try to symbolize an era of good feeling. 

It's still anybody's guess as to which one the Republicans will choose. 
Taft will lead on the first ballot. Eisenhower will need some breaks, maybe 
from California, Washington State, Michigan and Pennsylvania to win. 





"Panty raiders" in colleges sometimes will face draft this summer. 
raft boards, often Scraping the bottom of the barrcol of youths above age 
19, are irritated by the big reservoir of deferred college youths. 

Draft-age youths, exuberant enough to riot, are regarded as material of the 
kind needed to fight Communists in Korea. Colleges are holding more than 
500,000 physically fit young men of most-desired draft ages. 

Draft-board complaint often is that they're taking working youths off 
farms, where needed, and out of factories, in order that a big reservoir of 
youths can stay in college. When deferred youths cut up they're in danger. 














Communist prisoners in Korea, eventially, will be controlled. 
Prisoners have had every privilege. It's part of the "phony war" setup, a 
"be kind to Communists" attitude that was Supposed to bring a truce. 





Communist flare-up, outsmarting U.S. generals, has led to a fast game of 
buck passing among military commanders. Nobody is to blame but the general who 4 
gets caught. Prisoner fiasco is just a phase of the whole strange war. 





Britain, in another part of it, has her property stolen by Communists and 
her youths killed, but tries to figure how to go on doing business. 

The British Government stresses that it isn't mad at Communist China. 

U.S., kicked in the teeth, with 109,000 casualties, offers a higher and 
higher price for a truce. It accepts insults that once wouldn't be taken. 

Communists, still winning concessions, are playing U.S. for a sucker. 

War itself is to drag on. Communists are building for the future. 








New-model cars are likely to come out early this year. Cars for 1953 often 
will incorporate important changes. Buyer appeal will be stressed. 

Auto business, in some places, is bumping into traffic saturation. 

A boom, probably, is going to develop in street and highway building. 
That's necessary if the country is to grow up to its auto population. Tolls 
often will finance superhighways. They're more and more popular. 

Cities, stumped by parking and traffic problems, will have to begin to take 
drastic measures. Financing is the big problem. It's not yet solved. 
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@ The rock floor of this limestone quarry, 
nearly a hundred feet below ground level, 
presents a constant drainage problem. 


Men and equipment must be free to work 
around the clock in any kind of weather .. . free 
to work despite rain squalls, spring thaws or the 
gradual seepage of surface water through the 
overburden. 


And, since the work location shifts as each 
load of stone is removed, the drainage facilities 
must be able to move with the shovels. 


Getting the water off is a job for hose...a 
tough, flexible water carrier that can be dragged 
over abrasive surfaces, subjected to falling rock, 
snaked into out-of-the-way crevices and length- 
ened or shortened at the turn of a coupling. 


Portable Drainage Ditch for a Sunken Roadbed | 





The Bessemer Limestone Company, a Republic 
Rubber customer for more than a generation, 
uses Republic’s Water Hose for this purpose. 


They use Republic Hose because it stands up 
better, handles easier, lasts longer on the job. 


Water Hose is just one of Republic’s complete 
line of Industrial Rubber Products that is quality 
built and sold through Republic Distributors who 
are experts in their job of helping you select and 
apply the right hose or belt for your specific job. 


Your Republic Distributor is ready to make a 
complete, free analysis of your requirements 
now. Contact him or write us today for full facts 
on how this analysis results in better perform- 
ance, better service and less costs for you on 
the job. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 














CATERPILLAR 


gets orders out faster 
with the help of Texaco Regal Oil (R&Q) 





One of the Caterpillar Tractor Company hones, where Texaco 
Regal Oil (R&O) is the hydraulic medium. 








THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRMMAL LUBRICANTS 


Cc ater pi | ! GP machines and earth 


moving equipment are vital “arms” for 
America’s defense. Their production brings 
into use a host of machine tools — presses, 
drills, automatics and hones like the one in 
the picture. Where these are hydraulically 
controlled or operated, Texaco Regal Oil 
(R&O), as the hydraulic medium has 
proved ideal...for it assures... 

* clean hydraulic systems 

* smooth, uninterrupted operation 

® protection of internal parts against rust 


® longer operating periods between drains 
and overhauls 


® lower maintenance costs 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
more outstanding examples where Texaco 
is preferred. . 

buses 

revenue airline miles 
MORE E+ Diesel horsepower 

|__ railroad locomotives 

are lubricated with Texaco than with any 


other brand. 
+ 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help 
you lift unit output and lower unit costs. 
For details call the nearest Texaco Distrib- 
uting Plant or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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HAT'S NEXT 


N THE WAR 


SOL Ye 


PMN OT ONE ONCNE CMETE ON, 


TOKYO 


War, entering a new phase, now is 
to be a test of U.S. patience and judg- 
ment. In this phase, for a prolonged 
period slow-motion fighting will replace 
negotiations, while Communists — build 
toward an eventual showdown. 

Truce hopes, except for lip service, are 
gone. Talks, when held, will be at the 
token level. Yet no big military offensive 
isin sight. War, instead, will go on in a 
slow, grinding way. 

Under cover of slow-motion war, Com- 
munists will build up their strength in 
Korea and elsewhere, getting set: for 
the time, maybe distant, when the 
United States can be confronted with a 
choice between an over-all deal and big 
War, 

What really comes next in the war is 
a shift in attitude toward Korea. Up to 
this time, Korea had been considered 
by U.S. as a separate, isolated war, to 
be fought and settled on its own merits. 
But the Communist idea, now being 
accepted, is that war in Korea is only 
part of a larger conflict, not to be settled 
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piecemeal or ended through any iso- 
lated agreement. 

War of this new kind—a bleeding opera- 
tion not related to Korea alone—can go 
on for years. The figure mentioned by 
some informed military officials is 10 
years. Communists in Asia will need 
that long to prepare for a major test. 

Strategy of the Communists, it be- 
comes apparent, is to avoid an armistice, 
to keep up the heavy drain on Western 
forces in Korea, and to build up Com- 
munist military strength in Asia at a 
rate faster than the build-up of United 
Nations strength. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, in Washington, has said that 
Communists’ strength in Korea in recent 


months has become greater than ever 


before. He referred in addition to a 
“significant” increase of Russian strength 
in the Far East. 

War in Korea, on that basis, is to be- 
come an endurance contest. 

The contest, already well under way, 
is expected to reach its decisive stage 
when the Communist military potential 
in the Far East, in Europe and in the 
Middle East reaches a level that will 


justify a challenge to the United States. 
At that time there may be a deal, of 
which Korea would be a part, or there 
may be an expanded war. 

War in Korea, meanwhile, is to go on 
with neither side making much gain. 

The U.S., bearing the brunt for the 
United Nations, is not willing to take 
the losses that would go with a major 
offensive. Communists lack the power 
to wage a successful offensive. While 
building strength, they are content to 
take time. 

With time, Communists expect to gain 
air equality or even air dominance in 
Korea. U.S. plane losses already are 
rising as Communist opponents build 
their antiaircraft strength and their inter- 
ceptor force. If U.S. air attacks can be 
nullified, build-up of Communist ground 
strength will be speeded for bigger 
operations on land. 

The kind of war that lies ahead is not 
the kind to which Americans have been 
accustomed. It is costly, indecisive, 
without expectation or hope of early vic- 
tory. It is localized in a far corner of the 
world. It’s a war that Communists ex- 
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What War Will Mea 





For the New Draftee 


Chance of going to Korea is 1 out of 6 
Chance of being wounded is 1 out of 270 
_ Chance of being killed is 1 out of 840 


For the Man in Korea 


In the Army: chance of being wounded is 1 out of 45 
chance of being killed is 1 out of 140 
in the Marines: chance of being wounded is 1 out of 8 
chance of being killed is 1 out of 75 ‘ 
in the Air Force: chance of being lost in action is 1 out of 550 
chance of being killed is 1 out of 260 
in the Navy: chance of being wounded is 1 out of 207 
chance of being killed is 1 out of 450 





ploit as much for propaganda as for little colonial wars that U.S. now must 
military purposes. Korea, in fact, is con- accustom herself to fight. 
sidered to fit neatly into Communist Just what the new phase of war will 
plans. It is regarded as doubtful that cost U.S., in concrete terms, can be 
Russia would end this war even on terms shown in approximate detail by the cur- 
that look most attractive. She gains too rent rate of outlays and losses. In casual- 
much by having the fight go on. ties, the minimum cost to be expected is 
What that war has cost, and what it is about 11,600 killed or wounded yearly, 
to cost in its next phase, are shown for mostly from the ground forces. That 
you in the charts on these pages. rate will increase if Communists win 
Korean war, even in its new phase of _ real air superiority. In dollar outlays, the 
slow-motion conflict, is of a size that cost will run at about 7.5 billions a year, 
would severely strain any non-Com- plus the cost of maintaining larger armed 
munist nation other than U.S. Losses in forces at home and in other parts of the 
trained man power are substantial. Losses — world. 
in equipment are at an annual rate run- In supplies and equipment, the cost 
ning into the billions. Few wars of can be figured at a yearly rate of about 
history, except two World Wars, have 1,000 aircraft lost or wrecked, 35 mil- 
been more costly. There is nothing in lion barrels of gas and oil used up, and 
its scale of operations to support the 7 million tons of guns, ammunition, ve- 
view expressed by many in Britain and _hicles and supplies expended. In addi- 
France that this is just another of those — tion, the war will tie down skilled mili- 
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For American Families. 


400,000 more families will have a son in Korea 
11,600 more families will get a casualty notice 
2,700 more families will have a son killed in Korea 


For the Armed Forces 


7.5 billion more dollars will be spent on war in Korea 

400,000 more men will be used as replacements in Korea 

1,000 new planes will be needed to replace those lost or wrecked 
7 million more tons of supplies and equipment will be sent to Korea 
35 million more barrels of gasoline and oil will be needed in Korea 


DRT 





lion families have sup- 
plied sons for Korea 


00 American youths 


v become casualties ° 


ed in action 


dollars have been 
" Spent on the war 
i on tons of U.S. goods 
e been used in Korea 
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youths have been kill- 


tary man power to the extent of about 
450,000 men in Korea and millions more 
in the U.S. engaged in supply and train- 
ing functions. 

Communist costs, in the endurance 
contest ahead, will be far less. To keep 
war going costs Russia nothing except in 
equipment, and this is paid for by the 
Chinese. The big cost to Communist 
forces in Korea is in man power, which 


- is abundant in China and can be written 


off with no real concern about home- 
front morale. The second biggest cost is 
in aircraft losses, and these now are run- 
ning well under the total aircraft losses 
taken by U.S. forces. Maintenance costs, 
finally, are far below American costs for 
paying, feeding and equipping sizable 
armies in far-off Korea. 

How long this new phase of war will 
last is to depend, in large measure, on 
the relative U.N. and Communist efforts 


to increase military strength within Ko- 
rea. Since truce talks began, nearly a 
year ago, both sides have been building 
up, tending to cancel out any net gain 
for either. Now, however, U.N. strength 
is leveling out, with no plans being made 
for any further substantial increase in 
either troops or equipment. Indications 
are that the Communist build-up, in- 
stead, will go on, aimed at gaining an 
edge in military strength. Communist 
troop strength has increased 50 per cent 
in the last year, with no signs of leveling 
off. 

Outlook for the U.S. in Korea, as a 
result, appears to be one of fighting a 
costly, distasteful war for an indefinite 
period, with no hope either of winning 
or settling until Communists are ready 
for their showdown. American patience, 
already sorely tried, is in for further 
stretching as war enters its newest phase. 
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UPTURN: IT’S AN ELECTION YEAR 


All Stops Are Being Pulled to Aid Busines 


Happy days are here to stay 
for quite a while. Washington is 
doing all it can to keep business 
good and people prosperous. 

Pay raises are being encour- 
aged. Shoppers find plenty of 
everything to buy on credit. Con- 
trols aren‘t in the way. 

Government cash is being 
passed around, too. Good times, 
being built up for the election, 
should carry on into 1953. 


The outlook more and more is for a 
period of very good times in the sec- 
ond half of 1952, carrying over into 
1953. Everything that Government 
can do is being done to assure pros- 
perity and contentment. 

It is an axiom of politics that good 
times favor the party in power during 
election years. Happy voters are sup- 
posed to vote against change, content 
with things as they are. The party in 
power, at this time, is doing what it can 
to make sure that people will be happy 
when November comes. 

Money is being passed out more freely. 
The flow of cash from the U.S. Treas- 
ury will break all peacetime records 
as 1952 wears on. The tax “take,” at 
the same time, will decline sharply. Tax- 
paying is concentrated heavily in March 
of each year. Voters at that time are 
highly tax conscious. In the months that 
follow, extraction of dollars from tax- 
payer pockets slows, and taxes become 
a less acute ache until March comes 
around again. 

Cash pouring out of the Treasury is to 
be a major influence affecting business in 
months ahead. There also will be many 
other stimulating influences at work. 

Easy loans. It is being made easier 
to borrow. All Government restraint is 
removed from installment buying. Peo- 
ple will find it easier to buy cars, appli- 
ances, furniture and other more costly 
kinds of goods. Controls are being eased, 
too, on some kinds of mortgage credit, 
with a strong prospect that those who 
want to buy more expensive houses soon 
will be relieved of the necessity for big 
down payments. 

Banks no longer are under Govern- 
ment pressure to go slow in making loans 
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United Press 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
The formula: Keep ‘em happy 


to businessmen. Officials are predicting 
that, before very long, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Govern- 
ment’s big bank, will again be more 
interested in making loans to smaller 
businessmen. 

The supply of money in the country is 
going to rise as Government borrows 
more to pay its bills and as private bor- 
rowing expands. Money is to be more 
abundant than now and easier to get. 
The expectation of those who plan these 
things is that business activity will re- 
flect the increase in the amount of 
money and step-up in the outflow of 
Government cash. 

That isn’t all that’s being done to make 
people happy, either. 

Pay raises are being encouraged by 
Government. Steelworkers are to get a 
substantial raise at some point along the 
line. Railroad workers are getting higher 
pay for the future, along with individual 
checks for $600 to $1,100 to cover retro- 
active raises. Oil-industry workers are 
getting 15 cents an hour more. That is 
a raise of about $6 a week or $312 a 
year. 

All through industry, raises are to be 
pressed. Salaried workers will expect 
more when the wage earners get theirs. 

Men in the armed forces are getting 
a raise and higher living allowances. 
Veterans on pensions are getting a raise. 
Plans had been set to give a raise to all 


receiving old-age insurance or getting 
old-age assistance. That one got trippe( 
up in Congress but may yet be approve 
before members of Congress go home t 
face the voters. 

Farmers are being assured that price 
for their products will be protecteiff, 
against any drastic decline. Plans anf 
afoot to bolster price supports. 

The planners, looking ahead to No 
vember, also are interested in makin: 
sure that the increased pay will mak 
people happy and will not be offset bj 
increases in living costs that migii 
make them unhappy. For that purpos, 
close attention is being given to Gov. 
ernment controls. 

Rent controls are to be extended 
Price controls will be, too, if the White 
House gets its way. The plan, openk 
stressed, is to squeeze any increase it 
wage costs out of the profit margins ¢ 
business. The number of businessme 
voters who will be made unhappy bi 
this policy is estimated to be small whe: 
related to a total of 55 million prospec 
tive voters. 

At the same time, controls over mi- 
terials are being relaxed. 

Materials are to be available to male 
all the automobiles, television sets, ap. 
pliances and other things that the public 
may want to buy. With more money it 
pay envelopes and_ with _ installmert 
terms more attractive, the demand fo 
goods is expected to rise. The Gover 
ment, by easing restraints on use of m- 
terials, expects industry to provide all ¢ 
the goods that people will demand. 4 
rising trend of sales is expected to pti 
producers and’ merchants in a happiti 
mood, too. 

The formula for good times in 1952: 
design to have people happy by electi 
time, calls for a bigger money supp! 
rising individual incomes, control ove 
the level of prices, and an assured sup 
ply of goods so that nobody will be im 
tated by an inability to get what} 
wanted. 

Every present sign indicates tha! 
this program is beginning to produce f 
sults. . 

Demand for most types of goods is # 
a rising trend. The textile industry, th 
leather industry, the apparel industry 
all industries that have been depre 
—are stirring with new activity. A D0 
was under way in residential buildit 
even when credit controls were mut 
tighter. Further easing of controls is & -_ 
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Ipected to stimulate the market for 
higher-priced dwellings. 

New cars are selling better. So are 
ysed cars. There is evidence that the 
jack demand for many appliances is 
iving way to rising demand. Hints are 
heard that there may be a temporary 
shortage of some types of TV sets around 
etting pditical-convention time. 

‘ippel® The armament business is moving into 
rove, strongly rising trend. 

me ti All of the forces now at work suggest 
songly that business activity will rise 
4s 1952 wears on and that it will be at a 
Iyery high level by November. The plan- 
ners say that the “climate” of business 
will be Democratic by the time people 
> No go to the polls. 

aking They expect employment to be high, 
mak inomes high, and business very good. 
set bi They tend to hold the opinion that off- 
migit getting irritations will not be as great as 
rp0se® now, glossed over by the high level of 

Cov. prosperity. 


les 


Prices 
tected 
Sane 


nded 


The rise in spending by Govern- 
ment underlies the master plan for as- 
sured good times in the second half of 
1952 and early 1953. 

The flow of cash out of the U.S. 
Treasury will rise steadily through this 
year, as the chart on this page shows. In 
the first quarter of 1951, the Govern- 
ment poured out 11 billion dollars in 
cash. In the first quarter of 1952, the 
cash outlay rose to 16.9 billion dollars. 
In the second quarter, the total will reach 
19.7 billion dollars, and during the elec- 
tion quarter it will get up to 20.5 billion 
dollars. 

A second factor enters the calculation 
of planners. This factor is shown in the 
bars on the chart. 

As the flow of cash out of the Treasury 
rises through 1952, the flow of cash into 
the Treasury will decline. Tax collectors, 
in other words, will be taking less money 
from taxpayers. Although taxes, on an 
annual basis, are higher than ever, col- 





lections center heavily in the March 
quarter. 

Politicians, sizing up, take the attitude 
that, after midyear, taxes become a 
sort of dull ache that is not particularly 
disturbing to the voter. By March, 1953, 
the pain will be acute, but the election 
will be over. 

The outlook for business at this time 
is accepted by leaders in both parties as 
a basic factor in the political outlook. 
Good business, it is admitted by Repub- 
licans and recognized by Democrats, will 
favor the Democrats who are in power. 
The Republican problem will be to 
offset the effects of high-level business 
activity with a candidate who catches 
the imagination of voters, or with a 
campaign that emphasizes irritations, 
such as high taxes, high prices, corrup- 
tion, draft and war. 

The Democrats are betting that good 
times, in the showdown, will offset irri- 
tations and keep them in power. 
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Why Business Is to Get Better: One Reason 
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Baseball Is in Trouble: 
High Costs, TV Are Blamed 


Headaches in the national 


pastime— 

Costs are up and rising. Cash 
customers are declining. Peanuts, 
radio rights, not players, tide 
some teams over. 

Baseball still is a major sports 
industry—but it’s not a very prof- 
itable one. 


After long and intensive study of 
the national sport—baseball—a com- 
mittee of Congress, looking for mo- 
nopoly, comes up with these facts 
instead: 

Baseball as a business is in a good 
deal of trouble, much of it financial. 
Only nine out of 16 major-league teams 
made money in 1950 (see chart on this 
page), and 1951 was even a worse year. 
Prospects for 1952 are no better. 

Income of all organized leagues, ma- 
jor and minor, was $55,280,000 in 1950. 
Outgo was $55,058,000. This left all 175 
teams in all leagues with an over-all 
profit of only $222,000. 

Gate receipts alone are not enough 
to keep a team going. “Peanut privi- 
leges” and sale of radio and television 
rights represent the difference for many 
teams between running in the red and 
staying in the black. The New York 
Yankees, for example, earned $497,000 
in 1950, but their income from television 
and radio rights alone was $416,250. 
The sale of peanuts, hot dogs, popcorn, 
soft drinks, beer, etc. brought the Yankees 
another $441,561. 

Costs of running a baseball club, 
particularly salaries, are high and rising. 
Players are well paid by standards of 
other businesses. For working six months 
of the year, major-leaguers draw an 
average salary of $13,285. This is up 
from an average of $6,423 in 1943 and 
an average of $11,294 in 1946. It is pos- 
sible for a young man who can hit a long 
ball to earn as much as $90,000 a year— 
as Ted Williams did in 1951. If a player 
is not too talented, he will draw as little 
as $4,275, the lowest salary paid in the 
majors last year. 

Farm systems are proving costly to 
most major-league teams, and only three 
of the 16 were able to show a profit on 
their farm operations for 1950. Results 
ranged from the Yankees’ profit of $78,- 
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293 to the Braves* loss ‘of 
$439,957. 

A minor-league farm, where young 
players are trained for major-league play, 
was not always such a costly operation. 
There was a time not long ago when a 
farm paid its way and made money for 
the parent club. That was true from 1939 
through 1942, from 1944 through 1947 
and in 1949. But attendance in the minor 
leagues began to slump badly in 1950, 
when “farm” losses for all major-league 
teams reached $2,678,000. Losses con- 
tinued at about the same level during 
1951. 

Television is blamed by most minor- 
league clubs for their reversal of pros- 
perity, and the congressional committee 
agrees. The major leagues, on the other 
hand, have been able to sell their tele- 


Boston 





These Teams Made Money in 1950 
(Net Income After Taxes) 
New York Yankees $497,000 
Cleveland Indians 458,694 
Philadelphia Phillies 309,579 
St. Louis Cardinals 263,202 
Pittsburgh Pirates 138,220 
Detroit Tigers 112,638 
Chicago White Sox 65,363 
St. Louis Browns 42,957 
Washington Senators 5,117 

















These Teams Lost Money in 1950 
(Net Loss) 


Boston Braves 
Philadelphia Athletics 
New York Giants 
Chicago Cubs 

Boston Red Sox 
Cincinnati Reds 64,873 
Brooklyn Dodgers 8,587 


Source: Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives 
Photo: Black Star © 1952, By U.S. News Pub, Corp. 


$316,510 
315,920 
264,114 
133,124 
100,992 
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vision rights at high figures, and hay 
found television a new source of incon, 
Some club owners insist, however, th; 
television hurts more than it helps, 
cause of the number of persons it keep 
away from the games. 

Attendance at baseball games } 
been slipping in the majors as well 
the minors. In 1949, major-league team 
hit an all-time high of 20,485,000 paid 
admissions, but attendance dropped ty 
17,705,000 in 1950 and fell off furthe 
to 16,608,000 in 1951. In the ming 
leagues, attendance has fallen off 33 per 
cent in the last two years. The outlook 
for 1952 is no better. 

Monopoly was what the congres 
sional committee set out to study. Base. 
ball was being sued by players wh 
claimed they were being held as chattek 
and were not free to sell their services ty 
other clubs. The reserve clause, which 
gives the first club to sign a player ex 
clusive rights to that player, was unde 
attack. What the committee found, after 
its long study, was this: 

l. Yes, organized baseball has 
monopoly in the business of selling base 
ball to the public and selling players ta 
baseball teams. But baseball is a self 
regulated monopoly, and Congress shoul 
keep its hands off the business. 

2. The reserve clause has some bad 
features, it may be unfair to certaiq 
players, especially those in the minof 
leagues, but baseball could not get along 
without a reserve clause. So, leave that 
alone, too, and wait for the courts to de 
cide whether the reserve clause is legak 

8. The major leagues should loosen 
up a little and extend major-league base 
ball to the Far West and the Deep South 
There are cities in other parts of the 
country, too, that are big enough for t 
big leagues. The majors are too tight with 
their franchises. But, says the committee, 
it’s not up to Congress to do anything 
about that, either. 

It all adds up to this sort of conclu 
sion: If we must have monopolies, lets 
have more monopolies like baseball. 

Baseball, as it is now run, turns outt 
be more of a game than a business for 
majority of the major-league club own: 
ers. Ten of the 16 owners are men wh 
make their living in other fields. Base 
ball, for them, often is a place to sim 
some of the profits from other businesses. 

The minor leagues offer an even sure! 
opportunity to lose money. Here, t00 
baseball is an avocation, not a business 
for most of the investors. Out of 2,28! 
officials and directors of minor-leagut 
clubs, only 291 make their living out 
the game. 

That’s the baseball story, as Congres 
sees it. A committee that seemed to b 
critical at the start finds little in the 
game that it would change. 
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MANPOWER and KNOWLEDGE... 


two principal ingredients of J&L steel 


MEN make steel. No mistake about it, muscle and brains 
are used a-plenty in the myriad processes from ore to ingot 
to finished products of Controlled Quality J&L Steel. 

In the old days steel was as good or as bad as the iron- 
master’s skill. Now, because improved equipment and 
technical knowledge have taken out guesswork, you get 
uniform performance from J&L steel, order after order, day 
after day. But there’s more to steel-making than machines 
and technical knowledge. And there’s more to a man than 
muscle and brains. 

J&L’s management knows that. That’s why these J&L 
supervisors who have come right off their jobs in the mills 
are meeting. 
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This particular discussion was not for the purpose of 
exchanging knowledge about steel, though that is done, too, 
at the proper times. These men, under the guidance of a 
skilled conference leader, have come together to learn how 
to help solve the human problems that come up on the 
job every day. 

It is only one of the groups of J&L men who meet 
regularly to learn more about economics, human relations, 
and why the J&L management does things ina particular way. 

This sharing of knowledge and experience, understanding, 
and teamwork among steelmen—is just one of the activities : 
going on behind the J&L trademark, all directed toward one 
end—better steel for you. 
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IN THE AIR IT’S 


CONVAIR 


*% CONVAIR IS ADDING ANOTHER 1!) 


THAN 9 MILLION SQUARE FEET DEVOTED 


land-based performance 
for water-based aircraft! 


Take a good look at the Navy’s Convair-built PSY 
... three times better than any previous water- 
based design! This turboprop globe-roamer is as 
nimble as the best World War II fighters. A cargo- 
transport version, the R3Y, will soon be in service. 

Further results of Convair’s hydrodynamic 
studies: the jet fighter-bomber “Skate” design, 
capable of sonic speeds anywhere; and now 
research on a supersonic water-based Delta Wing. 

Land-based or water-based, Convair aircraft 
are engineered for the maximum, the Nth degree 
of air power...the Nth Power! 


Convair-Liner— unequaled for safety, . 
preferred by passengers and pilots i ._ > —— 
.. more Convair-Liners used 


. = ‘ at - —— & a ~ 
by more airlines than aS Sa! > __ 
any postwar plane. r > 

r} f' by 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation * San Diego & Pomona, California * Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 


MILLION SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR AREA TO ITS PLANT FACILITIES...MAKING A TOTAL Of MORE 
TO RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION PROJECTS FOR AIRCRAFT, GUIDED MISSILES AND ELECTRONICS! 
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GLENDIVE, MONT. 


What promises to become a vast new 
il-producing empire is really starting to 
shape up in this area of wheat fields, 
ranches and wasteland known as _ the 
Williston Basin. In a brief period of 
months, the uncertainties that surround- 
el discovery of the first producing 
well have given way to excitement as 
oil strikes have been made over a large 
area. 

Oil already is starting to transform a 
part of the nation that has been outside 
the main stream of national growth. 
Sparsely populated localities inthe Da- 
kotas and eastern Montana are getting 
thousands of new people, many of whom 
will remain. Income is rising. Jobs have 
multiplied. Towns mushroom _ over- 
night into bustling, crowded small cities. 

These swift changes are confined 





that either have proved oil or are 
inthe midst of a feverish scramble 
to find it. But the changes are 
spreading, in an area from Devils 
Lake, N.D., to ranches, farms and 
towns west of Wolf Point, Mont. 
Unless the nation’s best oil hunters 
we badly deceived, this whole sec- 
tion is in for development. There 
we even some people who will 
predict that oil potentialities here 
may approach those of the Texas 
fields, 

Even so, there still are big ques- 
tions, One is, how much oil actually 
will be found in the Basin? Another 
is, where will the oil turn up and 
over how wide an area? Still an- 
other is, how long will it take to 
‘et up oil-production and market- 
ing machinery, now largely make- 
shift, on.an economic basis that 
Will assure a brighter future for 

the entire area? 
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Will they strike it rich in Williston? 

The oil boom is spreading in Montana and 
the Dakotas. Land values are soaring. So is 
employment. Towns are changing overnight. 

Oil is flowing from the wheat land. A score 
of wells are producing. Other rigs are rising. 


*% to date to a score of communities \ ; 
\ 7 
; 
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Investigation on the ground, backed 
by “inside” estimates and plans of oil ex- 
ecutives who are doing most to shape the 
Basin’s development, yields this appraisal: 

Oil now flowing comes from nine new 
fields, widely separated for the most part. 
There are 27 producing wells. All of 
these have sprung up in the 13 months 
since Amerada Petroleum Corp. brought 
in the Basin’s first commercial well in 
the Tioga area east of Williston, N.D. 
That touched off one of the lustiest 
oil booms of all time. 

Near this discovery, Amerada is de- 
veloping three fields. Amerada still is 
trying to find out how big these fields 
are and to test the indications of at least 
one more field near by. Several other 
producers are taking a hand. 

Fourteen wells are spouting oil in this 
locality. Several more wells are close to 





OIL SCOUTS 
They changed the landscape overnight 


—Shell Oil Co. Oil 


OIL OPENS NEW FRONTIER 


Cattle Towns Jammed—Neglected Area Booms 


There's a feeling that this area is in for big 
and rapid development. 

How much substance lies back of the Willis- 
ton boom? Is “another Texas’ on the way? 
Here is a report from the scene that tells what 
really is going on, and what to expect. 


the depth where oil should be found, if 
it is there. Some 30 additional wells are 
in various stages of drilling. 

Oil-company programming calls for 70 
to 80 completed wells in or near these 
western North Dakota fields by the 
year’s end. 

In eastern Montana, where Shell Oil 
made a discovery soon after the North 
Dakota strike, there are four fields, with 
five producing wells. A dozen or more 
wells are being drilled around these dis- 
coveries. 

For the rest of the Basin, it is wild- 
catting—high, wide and handsome. Giant 
rigs probe deep into the earth as far as 
25 miles from the discoveries. Southwest 
of Glendive, along the highway to Miles 
City and Billings, the derricks of six wells 
can be seen, miles apart, on the cattle 
and sheep ranches. 

In the entire Montana portion of 

: the Basin, at least seven companies 

| are drilling a total of 25 wells. 

These are strung out along a line of 

some 160 miles from south of Pine 
to an area north of Poplar. 

The Poplar area has been ablaze 
with excitement since the Murphy 
Corp. found oil on the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation. Wildcatting in 
Montana, building from day to 
day, makes this area the hottest 
spot in the entire Basin. The num- 
ber of wells being drilled is ex- 
pected to double by July and may 
reach 150 before the year is out. 

The remaining two fields in the 
area are in the Canadian portion 


of the Basin in southern Saskat- 
chewan. Socony-Vacuum and 
Woodley Petroleum Corp. have 


a field with four wells completed 
and more to be drilled. Standard 
of California is developing 
another field in the Virden area 
of southwestern Manitoba, and 
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: m ; —American Petroleum Institute 
FIRST COMMERCIAL WELL IN THE WILLISTON AREA 
Then came the wildcatting—high, wide and handsome 


oa 


has four wells in production with more [ 


in progress. 

Chief significance of this discoven 
and development is that oil has beep 
found quickly at so many points so fa 
apart in so vast a Basin. This convinces 
seasoned oilmen that the deposits in the 
Basin are vast. The same conviction 
underlies the stampede that is now on, 4 
further cause of excitement is the fac 
that wildcatting has been phenomenally 
successful. In localities where oil has 
been found, there have been hardly any 
dry holes. In areas where dry holes haye 
been drilled, wildcatters shrug off the’ 
loss by saying they just haven't hit the 
right spots yet. 

Meanwhile, more than 50 oil com. 
panies, 30 of them major producers, are 
hunting hard for those right spots. All 
companies are retaining their leases oy 
millions of acres of land where oil may 
be found, and they continue to seek more 
leases in what has become a high-priced, 
sellers’ market. Shell Oil alone has an 
aggregate of 8.5 million acres. 

Oilmen, furthermore, have yanked 
some 60 drilling rigs out of profitable 
Southwest fields and shipped them into 
the Basin. Most are giant rigs for deep 
drilling, which are none too plentiful. To 
haul one of these rigs to a drilling site re- 
quires either 10 flat cars or 25 ten-ton 
trucks. When set up, they tower 180 feet 
above the Basin’s green wheat fields. 
Altogether, 300 wells may be drilled this 
year—about three times the number 
planned for the Basin only last January. 

Exploration is fanning out into most of 
North Dakota and continues into South 
Dakota. Oil executives consider South 
Dakota to be promising, even though a 
number of dry holes have been drilled 
and no producing wells found yet. lt 
seems reasonably certain that more oil 
will be found in the Basin. As one oper 
ator put it: “There is no doubt the com- 
panies will get more production. The 
question is, how fast?” The answer to 
that depends partly on the luck of wild- 
catters and at least equally on problems 
of markets and costs. 

The marketing problem is the mo: 
difficult and can be solved only after pro- 
duction builds up. Montana producers 
now truck their oil for miles to railroads 
then ship by tank car to a Montana re 
finery, or by rail and water to California. 
North Dakota oil moves through a small 
pipe-line gathering system from the 
fields to Tioga, and by rail to refineries 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

For oil, this means very high-c 
transportation. Two small local refineries 
planned for North Dakota promise some 
help, but the plains area can use only? 
fraction of the oil expected to be pry 
duced. The most hopeful step is a PIP 
line to the Twin Cities and an enlarge 
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ment of refining capacity there. This 
project is likely to shape up within a 
year, Later the Twin Cities line may be 
extended to Chicago in three years or so. 
This would require proof of oil reserves 
of 300 to 400 million barrels. 

Drilling costs appear to be less of a 
problem. T hough some wells are drilled 
nearly 14,000 feet deep and cost as 
much as $350,000 each, most of the oil is 
being found at 7,000 to 10,000 feet. That 
brings development costs to less than 
$150,000 in North Dakota. On the flanks 
of the Basin, across the Canadian border, 
drilling costs only $50,000 to turn up oil 
at 3,000 feet. Producers expect to dupli- 
cate this on the U.S. side, once they 
locate the shallow producing areas they 
feel sure are present. 

All oil authorities agree that these ob- 
stacles will be surmounted and the Basin 
will produce a lot of oil. But they caution 
that the Basin still has a long road to 
travel before it becomes a major oil area. 
Oil companies expect no quick profit and 
warn that, for two years or longer, the 
oil industry must put in more money 
than it can take out. 

Production in the Williston Basin is 
expected to settle down to an average of 
200 barrels a day from each well, with 
some wells going higher and others pro- 
ducing as little as 20 barrels a day. That 
average compares favorably with Vene- 
zuela and tops the performance of tight- 
ly regulated production in the famed 
Spraberry Trend in West Texas. Oilmen 
warn further that oil will not be found 
everywhere in the Basin, that industry 
experience proves that a good many dry 
holes will be drilled. 

Cautious statements by developers, 
however, do not worry residents of the 
Basin at all. They are in the midst of a 
boom and are enthusiastic. Glendive, 
fomerly a farm and ranch trading cen- 
ter, has suddenly become supply and 
operating headquarters for Montana de- 
velopment. Population has shot from 
5,200 to 6,600. Williston has grown from 
7400 to 9,000 within a year, and city 
planners are getting ready for 30,000 or 
more. Tioga, a town of 450 people, is 
tying to accommodate twice that num- 
ber. Also crowded are the North Da- 
kota communities of Bismarck . and 
Minot, and Poplar and Wolf Point in 
Montana. 

Plainsmen who have lived long in the 
Basin, dependent entirely on agriculture 
and always threatened by drought and 
grasshoppers, now are getting up to $25 
an acre just for the privilege of letting 
others hunt for oil. When oil is found, 
some land goes up to $2,200 an acre. Oil 
money is paying off mortgages, buying 
new cars and building new houses. The 
people expect these conditions to prevail 
tor half a century or more. 
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LAND CHANGES HANDS—IN PRIVATE DEALS, AT 
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‘WHEN THE SAMPLES LOOK GOOD ... THE SERIOUS DRILLING BEGINS 
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WHERE’S KEFAUVER’S STRENGTH? 


Unions, Left-Wing Groups Back Him—for Now 


Voting strength of liberal 
groups is getting a trial run in 
the Kefauver race. That's the 
secret of his showing so far. 

Old-line Democratic organiza- 
tions, the city machines, are 
against him. But he’s getting 
help from unions, New Dealers, 
ADA, some other groups. 

That explains the pre-Conven- 
tion ‘ground swell” for Kefauver. 


It is turning out that no great mys- 
tery surrounds the source of votes that 
are providing Senator Estes Kefauver, 
of Tennessee, with his impressive 
show of popular strength in the 
Democratic Party. The source of 
those votes is one that the Demo- 
crats hope to tap most heavily in 
November, no matter who is nomi- 
nated. 

Everywhere the story is much the 
same. Union labor is a big reservoir of 
Kefauver votes. The personal organiza- 
tions of former New Deal leaders are 
another. Agencies that were built up by 
New Dealers among left-wing and racial 
groups to funnel votes to the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt are a third. 
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CANDIDATE KEFAUVER 
. support all over 


Not all of these groups have clicked 
for Mr. Kefauver. Some of them are 
looking for another candidate. But 
enough of them have turned out to make 
the Kefauver showing seem large. In 
Florida, the remnants of the Claude 
Pepper organization came through for 
him. In Illinois and Wisconsin, labor 
groups turned up the votes. Elsewhere, 
other agencies worked. This aid, with 
Kefauver’s own television appeal and the 
desire of many Democratic voters for a 
change, added up to majority strength 
in primaries all over the country. 

What has happened in the primaries 
is that some of the union and New Deal 
vote-getting agencies have gotten a test 
run for November. The beneficiary of 
this activity, in the main, was Mr. Ke- 
fauver. But his showing across the North- 
ern States is not what it could have been 
if all of the vote-getting machinery of 
these groups had been thrown back of 
him. Moreover, the city machines held 
out firmly against him. 

In his race through the primaries, Mr. 
Kefauver found labor and many of the 
groups in the New Deal and Fair Deal 
camp widely divided. Negro groups have 
tended to look upon the Tennessean with 
distrust. They still do not think he has 
made his position strong enough on civil 
rights. And various leaders among these 
groups, for one reason or another, have 
turned to other candidates. 




















~-Costello in the Knickerbocker News (Albany) 


‘TOP MAN ON THE 
TOTE-EM-UP POLE’ 


It now is obvious that these liberal o 
left-wing groups are widely divided o, 
what candidate to support. In New York 


Averell Harriman is being backed by J 


some of them. Others swung back of 
Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, wh 
said he was not running. Some of then 
still mention Senator Paul Douglas, 
Illinois, and Associate Justice William 0 
Douglas. And there are various othe; 
names that rival that of Senator Kefauve 
as attractions for them. 

When November comes, all of these 
forces may be bound together into a com. 
mon drive. Or they may not, depending 
on candidates and platforms. But the 
hope inside the Democratic Party is that 
the nominee will be one who can hold 
both the liberals of the New Deal and 
the city machines in-the North. 

The withdrawal of President Truman 
snapped the link between city machines 
and the old labor-intellectual followers 
of the New Deal. And up to this time, 
no candidate has stepped into the breach 

One big reason for this is the dif 
ference between the aims of the two 
groups. The city bosses are interested 
only in a candidate who can win and 
who will pay off in jobs and privilege: 
that will keep their machines oiled. They 
have little interest in a program except 
as it pays off in votes. 

Labor, the New Dealers, and_ the 
minority groups are more bent upo 













United Press 
CANDIDATE HARRIMAN 
. .. support in New York 
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putting across their own policies than 
they are on the success of any individual 
candidate, more interested in ideas than 
in men or jobs. But their leaders are 
practical enough to want a man who can 
win. This helps to bind them to the city 
bosses. Each needs the other. 

Mr. Kefauver, because of this factor, 
isin an insecure position. He has not yet 
won the full support of left-of-center 
groups. And he is distrusted by the big- 
city bosses. Thus, the Kefauver strength 
at the Democratic National Convention 
mav be soft and unstable. 

The Kefauver problem is almost the 
opposite of what Mr. Truman had to deal 
with in 1948. Mr. Kefauver might get 
support from the New Deal wing of the 
party but lacks that of the city machines. 
Mr. Truman had the support of the city 
machines but was strongly opposed by 
many New Dealers who looked upon him 
as simply a machine politician. 

The New Deal wing of the party 
fought in the 1948 Convention for the 
nomination of either Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower or Justice Douglas. Mr. Tru- 
man had to convince them he would 
throw his weight back of labor’s program 
before he won their support. Even then, 
many New Deal groups in 1948 worked 
more for the election of members of 
Congress than for Mr. Truman. This 
showed up in a disparity of presidential 
and congressional votes in some areas. 

This New Deal wing of the party in 
the North operates separately from the 
regular Democratic organization in 
many areas. It uses a variety of agencies. 
In labor areas, it works through labor 
wions and the political agencies they 
have created, such as CIO’s Political 
Action Committee, or the companion 
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9 SENATOR DOUGLAS 
i ++. Support was persistent 


agencies of the AFL. There are organiza- 
tions for Negroes, for other minority 
groups, professional men, educators and 
various other elements interested in pro- 
moting one cause or another. Sometimes 
these work together, sometimes they 
work separately to pull out the votes. 

These agencies pool their ideas into a 
sort of holding company, called the 
Americans for Democratic Action. Here 
the spokesmen for labor unions, civil- 
liberties groups and agencies that speak 
for minorities exchange ideas or pool 
them into a common program. 

In the formulation of policies, this 
over-all agency can command the serv- 
ices of some of the smartest economists 
and political operators in the business. 
These can give a candidate political ap- 
peal. They can show him how to put his 
request for votes into terms of the bread- 
and-butter needs of the voter. 

The policy shapers are men who 
learned the knack under the tutelage of 
the late President Roosevelt, who had a 
winning way with voters. Former New 
Dealers such as Francis Biddle, Leon 
Henderson, Chester Bowles, Robert Na- 
than, A. A. Berle and Paul Porter are al- 
ways on call. They knew all the ins and 
outs of New Deal maneuvering. 

These experts hew closely to the labor 
line in shaping policies. For labor has 
powerful representation in the over-all 
agency of ADA. And the unions are 
the biggest vote-producing factor among 
all the groups of New Deal liberals. 
Philip Murray and James B. Carey. of 
CIO, Walter P. Reuther of the Automo- 
bile Workers Union, David Dubinsky of 
the Ladies Garment Workers and many 
other labor officials have a strong voice 
in making policies. 














—Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 


‘PARDON, SUH, | FIGURE 
IT'S MY TURN TO DRIVE’ 


The labor leaders’ voice is strong in 
proportion to their capacity to produce 
votes. For years, this has been the power 
they have held over politicians. 

Out through the States, when the 
labor chiefs give the word, mimeograph 
machines start grinding out campaign 
material and union men begin: ringing 
doorbells. They have reduced campaign- 
ing to a successful formula. They work 
closely with minority groups and with 
the Democratic Party organization in 
many States. In New York, they have, 
usually, a tight operating arrangement 
with the Liberal Party. 

It is this New Deal wing of the party 
that the politicians have to think about 
as they head into the 1952 campaign. 
Enough of it was saved from the Henry 
A. Wallace cleavage of 1948 to leave 
labor with an important voice in the 
North. Only the extreme left wing, the 
Communist fringe, was sheared off in 
1948. This no longer is to be reckoned 
with as an important factor. 

But the New Deal groups, led by 
labor, and with labor exercising a domi- 
nant role in shaping policies, will have 
between 250 and 275 delegates at the 
Democratic National Convention. Some 
of these are Kefauver men. Some are for 
other candidates. In this situation, their 
greatest effort will be to shape the plat- 
form and to prevent Southern conserva- 
tives from taking control of the party. 

Thus, aside from advice, the main 
help Mr. Kefauver could get from them 
came in the primaries. The choice of a 
candidate is in the hands of the pro- 
fessional politicians. But these must 
reckon on the support they can get for 
their candidate in November from the 
Roosevelt liberals in the North. 
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GOVERNOR STEVENSON 
. .. support was unsought 
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Eisenhower: Fit at 61 


Here is the Eisenhower health 
story from the men who know— 

At 61, he’s in top shape for 
his age. His heart, blood pres- 
sure, weight are normal. He has 
no chronic ailments. 

Diet, exercise, rest, plenty of 
sleep are needed to keep him 
fit. He follows a strict routine to 
get them all. 

Result: His doctor says he is 
healthy and young for his years. 


PARIS 

Questions about the health of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower are being 
raised by the presidential campaign. 
A recent illness started a host of ru- 
mors that he is not a well man. Re- 
ports that he is a “chronic invalid” 
have been denied flatly by his Com- 
mander in Chief, President Truman. 
But talk persists. 

General Eisenhower will be 62 next 
October 14. By June, he will be under 
the strain of active campaigning. In view 
of these circumstances, the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report have telt 
justified in making inquiries that normal- 
ly might be considered an invasion of 
privacy. Searching questions have been 
put to the General’s aides and to his 
personal physician in Paris, Maj. Gen. 
Howard Snyder. The following account 
is based mainly on their replies: 

Ike’s condition. General Eisenhower 
is in fine fettle for a man of his age. 
His heart is sound, blood pressure satis- 
factory, pulse normal. At 175, he is only 
three pounds over his college football 
weight. He has to take things easier 
than he once did, but the General re- 
mains more vigorous than many men far 
younger. 

Eisenhower's age shows most in the 
lines in his face, in the circles under his 
eyes and in jowls that sag slightly. But, 
in action, he is like a coiled spring re- 
leased. He does everything in a burst of 
speed—reads swiftly, dictates rapidly, 
talks like a machine gun. He walks so 
fast that younger officers puff to keep up 
with him. 

Keeping fit. Eisenhower is taking no 
chances on a siege of illness. He is under 
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He Works 8 Hours, Sleeps 8, Watches Die 


continuous observation by General 
Snyder and follows a careful health 
regime. He has quit smoking, where he 
used to go through three packages of 
cigarettes a day. He drinks very little. 
He watches his diet and weight closely, 
exercises and relaxes as often as he can. 
And he gets plenty of sleep. 

In his home at the Villa St. Pierre, 
near Paris, General Eisenhower has an 
ultraviolet lamp rigged up in his bath- 
room. He dons dark glasses and turns on 
the lamp each morning for a dose of 
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IKE‘S PAR 
...in the low 80s 


artificial sunshine. He never tans, and 
the lamp is responsible for his red nose 
and rosy hue. The dark glasses, which the 
doctor says are unnecessary, leave white 
circles around his eves. Recently, when 
a friend teased him about this, he re- 
plied, “I'm interested in improving my 
health, not my pulchritude.” 

Exercise is needed to keep Eisen- 
hower in trim. He likes to hunt and fish. 
He is an enthusiastic golfer and in good 
weather plays at least once a week. He 
shoots in the low 80s, is best on the 
putting greens. As an after-effect of 
bursitis, he no longer has the power in 
his shoulders he had. He regrets his 
drives rarely exceed 220 yards. 

Irked by this handicap to lower golf 
scores, he keeps trying to find ways to 
strengthen his shoulders. In New York, 
he worked out regularly on wall pulleys. 





In Paris, he has no such equipment, by: 
a friend gave him an inside practice tee- 
a golf ball attached to a string. When th; 
ball is hit, it flies out and comes bac 
A scale shows the distance of the driy 

Eisenhower was so pleased with thi 
gadget that he kept hitting the |! 
harder and harder—with the result thy 
he sprained a wrist. It still bothers hi 
occasionally. To keep his wrist an 
shoulders limber, he keeps a couple ; 
golf clubs in the office and takes practic 
swings while conferring with his staf 

At West Point, Eisenhower injured hi 
left knee playing football. He does no 
limp, but he is susceptible to fall 
Constant exercise keeps the knee fron 
stiffening. 

General Snyder has rigged up a leg 
exercising gadget for Ike. It is a weighted 
sandal. From time to time, when dic 
tating, General Eisenhower sits on the 
edge of his desk, slips his foot in th 
sandal and lifts it a few times. He als 
works out occasionally on an exercis 
bicycle in his headquarters, pedaling fo: 
a few minutes while thinking out : 
problem. 

Diet and weight control, like exer 
cise, form an important part of the Eisen: 
hower routine. Since 1945, his weight 
has never been below 172 or above 184 
When his weight goes up, he does ne: 


feel as well. 


Blessed with a hearty appetite, lk- 


has to use stern self-discipline to kee 
his weight down. His breakfast is fru’ 
and black coffee with saccharine. Bi 
lunch time, he is ravenous, but he ofte: 
limits himself to a mixed salad. : 
favorite lunch is fresh fruit salad, toppe 
with yogurt dressing. He usually eal 
vogurt or cottage cheese once a day. 

Dinner at the Eisenhowers’ is a bit 
meal. American Negro soldiers run th 
kitchen. Ike is a good cook himself an 
likes to potter around the kitchen. 1 
once surprised Mrs. Perle Mesta > 
baking a lemon pie in the Luxembou! 
Ministry. His vegetable soup is on th 
menu of a Pennsylvania Railroad dine! 

Rest is another cardinal health rk 
Eisenhower guards against overworh 
He rises at 7:30 a.m., and is on his we! 
to the office by 8. His business day ent’ 
between 4:30 and 5:30 p.m. He nev 
takes work home. He usually is in be 
by 11:30, at the latest. 





The Eisenhowers spend most eve 
nings quietly. They avoid official rece? 
tions, banquets and 
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The General likes to relax at small din- 
ners with old friends. He never drinks 
during the day. He limits himself to twe 
light Scotches with guests before din- 
ner. Occasionally he has a glass of white 
table wine. He never drinks after dinner. 

A favorite Eisenhower relaxation is 
bridge, which he takes so seriously that 
week-end games frequently run from 
4 p.m. until bedtime, with only a pause 
for dinner. Eisenhower used to play 
poker, but he quit before the war. He 
had discovered, with a shock, that he 
was winning more than his Army pay. 

Another Eisenhower diversion is 
painting in oils, which he prefers in 
the evening to reading. When he does 
settle down with a book, it is often a 
pulp Western. Westerns are his favorite 
movies, too. 

The General’s physical co-ordination 
is still good enough to pilot a plane. A 
little-known fact is that Eisenhower 
learned to fly years ago and has put in 
400 solo hours. He never flies alone these 
days, but on several occasions in the last 
year he has taken over the controls while 
fying around Europe. 

ilinesses, apart from colds and minor 
hurts, have struck Eisenhower five times 
in the last 10 years. Some of them, at 
least, may have been helped along by 
overwork, since he has not always 
watched his health as he does now. 

On Christmas Day, 1942, while he 
was in North Africa, the General came 
down with a severe case of’ influenza. 
He did not have ancther illness the rest 
of the war. In November, 1945, Eisen- 
hower caught a cold that turned into 
bronchitis. He recovered quickly after 
two days in the hospital. 

A third siege of illness came in 1946 
with the recurrence of an old ailment 
bursitis. Both shoulders and his left 
elbow were affected. By autumn, he was 
unable to lift a telephone receiver with 
his left arm. Deep X rays and a variety 
of other treatments were used, and, by 
January, 1947, he was a well man again. 
The calcium deposits that characterize 
the disease have dissolved completely. 

In March, 1949, Eisenhower came 
down with an acute attack of gastro- 
enteritis that kept him in bed a week. 

His most recent illness was a strepto- 
coccus throat infection in April. He 


overcame the fever in two days and ° 


three days later was back at his desk. 
That cold was the first in years that had 
made him lose a day’s work. 

Present condition. After each ill- 
hess, General Eisenhower has made a 
recovery that his doctor terms “remark- 
able.” So far as the present is concerned, 
the General appears to be exactly what 
is doctor says he is: a man in excellent 
health, with vitality that many men 
younger than 61 would envy. 
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A Doctor Looks at ‘Ike’ 


® Age: 61 @ Height: 5’10” 
® Weight: 175 pounds 


® Heart: sound = @ Pulse: normal 


®@ Blood pressure: satisfactory 


® Eyes: farsighted, but corrected by glasses 

® Medical history: Has a “trick” knee from a 
West Point football injury; a wrist that bothers 
him occasionally from an old sprain. Bursitis 
in both shoulders was cleared up in 1947. 
Other illnesses in the last 10 years—influenza, 
pneumonia, gastroenteritis, a throat infec- 


tion—responded quickly to treatment 


General condition: excellent 


» Limits work to 8 hours a day 


® Needs 8 or 9 hours of sleep each night 


fishing 


® Goes in for gadgets—an exercise bicycle, an 


ultraviolet lamp, a weighted sandal to 


exercise his tricky left knee 


® Walks, talks and thinks rapidly; does every- 


thing in a burst of speed 





Watches his weight and diet closely 


Needs regular exercise. Likes golf, hunting, 
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Campus ‘Panty Raiders’— 
How Many Await Draft? 


College men, raiding dormi- 
tories, may get caught in the 
draft. They‘re prompting a sec- 
ond look at deferments. 

Draft rules are lenient for those 
in school. A student can keep out 
of the Army by keeping up his 
grades. 

But the souvenir hunters in 
girls’ dormitories may change 
that. Deferments weren’t de- 
signed for such goings on. 

“Panty raids” on college campuses 
are bringing up two questions in the 
minds of some officials in Washing- 
ton: How many “raiders” are going to 
college with draft deferment? And 
why arent they in the Army if they 
have so much energy and so little 
to do? 

The “panty raids’—with men students 
mobbing girls’ dormitories and carrying 
off underclothes for souvenirs—have 
swept college campuses across the coun- 
try. 

At Columbia, Mo., University of Mis- 
souri students stormed the women’s quar- 
ters, moved on to campuses of two girls’ 
schools, broke windows and doors, forced 
police to call out the National Guard. 

At Burlington, Vt., a similar outburst 
was broken up by police using tear gas 
and fire hoses. At Knoxville, Tenn., stu- 
dents pelted police details with eggs and 
shot out street lights. At Palo Alto, Calif. 
500 Stanford University students broke 
through police and faculty guards to 
enter a women’s dormitory. 

These were typical outbreaks in a 
series of more than 40 incidents. Co-eds 
sometimes incited the rioters, sometimes 
fought them with brooms and water 
bombs. 

Most people tended to dismiss the in- 
cidents as just a species of spring mad- 
ness. They recalled the goldfish-swal- 
lowing craze of the 1930s. But others 
contrasted the college pranks with news 
from Korea. There, last week, “raiders” 
also were active—82 Communists were 
killed in a typical three-day period; 43 
U.S. casualties were announced. 

Congressmen, up for re-election be- 
fore voters whose sons are in Korea, were 
especially inclined to take a dim view of 


26 


the campus antics. These Congressmen 
began to wonder about the college defer- 
ment system established under the draft 
law they had passed in summer, 1951. 

The deferment system, often mis- 
understood, is simply this: 

Deferments go to any student who 
keeps his grades and conduct up to 
standard, or who makes a high score on 
a mental test, or who joins the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Nobody is 
barred. The student of music can be de- 
ferred as easily as the student of engi- 
neering. 

College population has stayed high as 
a result. About 1.1 million men students 
attend full-time college classes now, in- 
cluding graduate students. But approxi- 
mately 400,000 are veterans of World 
War II. That reduces the draft-zone 
group to 700,000 students. One fourth of 
them are estimated to be physically unfit. 
So officials figure that draftable college 
students number about 550,000. 

This group, which includes most of 
the “panty raiders,” is the only sizable 
group of unmarried youths in the nation 
who are deferred from the draft. It is 
five times the number of youths deferred 
to work on farms and in essential in- 
dustry. 

About one half of the draftable college 
men, however, are in ROTC units. 
ROTC cadets are committed to two years 
of active military duty, as junior officers, 
after they finish college. Any time they 
fail to meet ROTC standards they can 
be discharged and become eligible for 
drafting. Local ROTC authorities warned 
in several places that ROTC trainees 
caught in “panty raids” may face dis- 


charge. 
The other draft-eligible students, 
about 220,000, are deferred because 


they rank in the upper half of their 
classes, or because they made 70 or more 
on a college aptitude test. Their defer- 
ments are renewable each year until col- 
lege is completed. But there is a price. 
A youth who accepts this aid becomes 
liable for military service until he is 35 
years old, where 26 is the limit for others. 

A student loses his deferment, too, 
unless his college certifies to his draft 
board that he is in good standing. Many 
college authorities made it clear that 
leaders of “panty raids” are in uncertain 
standing, at best. 

Freshmen, the youngest and least 
inhibited students, predominated in the 
“Jace riots” at a number of schools. There 





—United Press, Dept. of Defense 
RAIDERS: TWO KINDS 
College ‘‘panty raiders’ (above) 
and U.S. troops in Korea (below) 





are 262,000 freshmen, and many are too 
young to draft. 

Sophomores, traditionally exuberant, 
probably furnished the next biggest 
group of cutups for the “silk sorties.” 
There are 237,000 sophomores. They 
generally are right in the age bracket 
where the draft boards will be mining 
hardest this summer. 

Juniors are 210,000 strong. Many of 
their contemporaries already are in the 
armed forces, and doing their raiding 
in Korea. 

Seniors could be counted on usually 
to avoid escapades like the more violent 
of the “panty raids.” With only a few 
weeks to go before graduation, seniors 
know they could lose their diplomas by 
getting mixed up in such an affair. There 
are 203,000 seniors, but at least half are 
veterans of World War II and do not 
face the draft under present law. 

Graduate students, numbering 
more than 100,000, undoubtedly took no 
part in these high jinks. They are older; 
many are married. 

That is a picture of the college defer- 
ment system. Its liberal rules were 
expected to be tightened a bit this 
summer, anyway, if draft calls rise 4 
sharply as the Defense Department pre 
dicts they will. Incidents likes the “panty 
raids” increase the chances for a red 
crackdown. 
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‘MYSTERY’ IN THE JUNGLE 


What Really Happened in Air-Liner Crash 


Was it panic or piracy—or 
something even worse—that fol- 
lowed an air-liner crash in the 
remote wilds of Brazil? 

Rival rescue parties raced into 
the jungle. Fantastic tales of 
smugglers, sabotage and looting 
came out. 

Here is the story of the last 
flight of the ‘‘“Good Hope” and 
the men who went after her. 


BELEM, BRAZIL 


An air tragedy involving the loss of 
50 persons on a million-and-a-half- 
dollar air liner has turned into a fan- 
tastic drama in the trackless wilds of 
inner Brazil. Only now, a month after 
the crash, is the full story emerging. 

Brazilian - politicians, U.S. officials 
and the savages of the Amazon high- 
lands, all are snarled up in an affair of 
kidnaping and high adventure. Reports 
of diamond smuggling, Communist in- 
trigue and sabotage have emerged. U. S. 
and Brazilian Air Force helicopters and 
parachutists were pitted against 
the adventurers of a private expe- 
dition. 

The facts, together with the 
complications that gave rise to rumor 
and panic among men faced with 
death in the jungle, are these: 

A missing plane last gave its 
position from the southern edge of 
the Amazon Basin in central Brazil 
early on Tuesday morning, April 29. 
Itwas the Pan American Stratocruiser 
“Good Hope,” a double-decked lux- 
wy air liner bound from Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro to Trinidad and 
New York. It carried the latest equip- 
ment and was flown by a veteran 
U.S. crew of nine. The 41 passen- 
gers, among them 10 U.S. citizens, 
included Brazilian Attorney General 
Jorge Godoy. 

Search spread over an area of jun- 
gle and plateau larger than Texas. 
Most of the country is unexplored. It 
took two years to find wreckage of a 
freight plane that fell in the same 
region several years ago. 

Scores of planes, civilian and mili- 
tary, joined the hunt. The U. S. Air 
Foree sent a helicopter to Belém, at 
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the mouth of the Amazon, in an Air 
Force cargo plane from Puerto Rico. 

Wreckage of the air liner was sighted 
on May 1 by a commercial cargo plane 
on a scheduled flight. Aerial surveys in- 
dicated the crashed plane had _ broken 
apart in the air over the trackless hill 
country above the Araguaya River, a 
tributary of the Amazon. Parts were 
scattered over a quarter mile on both 
sides of a 1,500-foot wooded hill. Ob- 
servers from the air agreed there were 
no survivors. 

At the start, officials considered it too 
dangerous to attempt helicopter landings 
at the scene. But a wealthy Brazilian 
political leader, Adhemar de Barros, for- 
mer Governor of the state of Sio Paulo 
and owner of a Brazilian air line, de- 
nounced the plans for a land expedition 
as a waste of time. De Barros, a leading 
candidate for the Presidency of Brazil, 
organized his own aerial expedition under 
the command of a Sao Paulo state dep- 
uty. Shortly thereafter the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, with assistance from the U.S. 
Air Force, also organized an aerial group. 

Rumors about the crash spread rapid- 
ly. Brazilian newspapers carried reports 
of sabotage by Communists, tying in the 
crash with the current purge of Commu- 





—United Press 


BURIAL IN THE JUNGLE 
Also, kidnaping and high adventure 


nists from Brazil’s Army and Navy. 
Smugglers, said to have hidden valuable 
diamonds on the plane, were rumored 
to be organizing a third expedition. 

Two expeditions, both with helicop- 
ters, raced to the scene of the wreck. 

The De Barros party, defying a Bra- 
zilian Government warning to stay out of 
the affair, beat the official expedition to 
the wreck by a few hours. They dropped 
parachutists 3% miles from the scene to 
clear landing space for their helicopter. A 
party of 35, including reporters of Bra- 
zilian newspapers owned by De Barros, 
found no survivors of the wreck. 

The official expedition also reached 
the scene on May 16. With the De Barros 
men they buried the charred bodies of 
the dead. Then a U.S. Air Force heli- 
copter took a Brazilian Air Force major 
and a U.S. Civil Aeronautics Authority 
official to the De Barros camp to check 
their findings with the others. 

The two officials found the De Barros 
men nervous and desperate. Their heli- 
copter had been damaged. They faced 
the prospect of a long trek through jun- 
gle and forest, inhabited only by savages 
of hostile attitude, back to the nearest 
river town. Their supplies were short; 
several men were ill. 

First news of all this to reach the 
outside world was a brief message 
from the U.S. Air Force helicopter 
pilot. He radioed his base that the 
CAA official and the Brazilian major 
were held as hostages by the De 
Barros men. He said the De Barros 
group, most of whom were armed, 
demanded immediate evacuation by 
air. 

The Brazilian Government ordered 
three planeloads of armed Brazilian 
Air Force parachutists to rescue the 
hostages. That night in the jungle, 
however, the two parties made their 
peace. The De Barros men, hearing 
radio reports of the furor they had 
created, released the hostages. U. S. 
and Brazilian officials agreed to evac- 
uate the De Barros men, several of 
whom were ill, by air. 

Official reports on the air trag- 
edy and its epilogue are in prepara- 
tion. U.S. and Brazilian officials, from 
base camp, discounted reports of sab- 
otage and diamond smuggling. In the 
end, Brazilian politics and jungle 
panic, rather than deliberate violence, 
emerge as chief factors in the wilder- 
ness drama. 
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‘Free’ Medicine: Hard to Drop 


British Politicians Worry at Cost, Can‘t Let Go 


Winston Churchill has a politi- 
cal bear by the tail in socialized 
medicine. He couldn’t drop it 
now, even if he wanted. 

The system is growing. Nine 
doctors in 10 take part; 48 out 
of every 50 Britons are customers 
of public health. 

Socialized medicine turns out 
to be inefficient, hit or miss and 
dangerously costly. But the voters 
seem io love it. 


LONDON 
it is clear now that socialized medi- 
cine is here to stay in Britain. 
Winston Churchill is finding that the 
slightest bit of tinkering with the sys- 
tem costs votes. After Conservative Party 
setbacks in recent local elections, he 
shook up his Cabinet and brought in a 
new Minister of Health to handle the 
program that assures everybody of tax- 
paid medical care. 
The fact is that the health program 
Churchill inherited from the Socialists 


Where the Money Comes From to Pay for ‘Free’ Medical Care 












has Britain’s politicians over a_ barrel. 
Some of them say the cost is driving the 
country toward bankruptcy. And the sys- 
tem itself is shot through with ineffi- 
ciency. But public health is so popular 
that any move to end it, or even to trim 
it, invites political disaster. 

After nearly four years of experience, 
there is no serious agitation to return 
medical care to private practice. Roughly 
90 per cent of all family doctors are en- 
rolled in the health service. And 48 out 
of every 50 Britons are getting their 
doctoring through the public program. 

A close look at public health shows 
some of the problems Mr. Churchill is 
up against if he ever tries seriously to 
“desocialize” in Britain. 

Cost is a major concern. The Social- 
ists, when they started the plan, guessed 
it would cost about $12 per person an- 
nually. Real per capita cost now is near 
$26 (see chart below) and it is. still 
rising. The system is eating up more 
than a billion dollars of general tax 
revenue each year. 

There are only the slightest signs of 
any letup in the public demand for 
medical care. Requests for spectacles 
and false teeth are slackening, now that 
the patient has to pay half the price. But 





the national appetite for tax-paid pil 
and medicines seems almost out of cop. 
trol. Hospitals are so jammed that 175. 
000 patients are on the waiting lists fo; 
nonemergency operations. ; 

Family doctors are working unde 
heavy pressure. Thousands of them ar 
caring for the maximum of 4,000 regula 
patients allowed by the law. A recent 
poll shows what they are up against; 

A typical family doctor is working ; 
50-hour week now. He sees about 3 
patients in his office and half that mam 
on home calls. New patients requiring 
examinations may get 10 or 15 minutes 
with the doctor. Old patients get seve: 
or eight. A patient can get a prescription 
in three or four minutes. 

Many overworked doctors are adopt: 
ing short cuts to handle the crowds, 
Some leave signed ‘ authorizations for 
eye examinations and spectacles in thei 
waiting rooms where patients can pick 
them up. When an abscess needs lancing 
or a sprained ankle needs taping a famil 
doctor in a hurry often sends the patient 
to the hospital after a brief diagnosis. 

So far as it can be measured, however. 
the trend among doctors is to go along 
with socialized medicine. For two years 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Ozarks 


Out of all the different trees 
in the world, only one kind 
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shortage in the years tocome. 
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craftsmen to work into 
sturdy whiskey barrels. This 
hard center wood has many 


sis. bad 2 ‘ fectly for aging whiskey. 
pet Many whiskey makers 
along don’t go to the trouble of 
making their own barrels. 
You may wonder why 
Schenley does. It’s part of 
a complete network of qual- 
ity controls which guard the 
goodness of Schenley whis- 
kies from the time the grain 
is grown till the whiskey is 
in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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for A Mighty America 


In the oil fields—as in mines, for- 
ests, farms, fishing fleets, factories, 
construction, railroads—Twin Disc 
fluid and friction drives transmit the 
power for stepped up production. 

The petroleum industry has 
spawned fabulous machinery. Like 
all defense-pressed industry, it has 
found new efficiency in Twin Disc 
drives—Torque Converters, Hydrau- 
lic Couplings, Air-actuated Clutches, 
Reverse Gears, Power Take-Offs and 
Reduction Gears. 


For example—Twin Disc HYDRO-SHEAVE® Drives 
enable 5 hp. motors to do the work of 72 hp. motors 
on each of 50 Cabot oil well pumps in Ward S. Mer- 
rick holdings near Lone Grove, Oklahoma. Saves 
polish rods, belts, clutches, current costs, too. 
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before the program started, professional 
organizations agitated against it and 
even tried, unsuccessfully, to rally their 
members to a general boycott. There is 
no such talk now, nor is medicine losing 
out as a popular profession. Medical 
schools are packed. 

The doctors are buoved up at the 
moment by a substantial boost-in pay."A 
tvpical country doctor with 2,000 pa- 
tients has been getting about $4,800 a 
year, betore deducting expenses of about 
38 per cent. Under a new cost-of-living 
award he is to get about $5,600 a year. 
Specialists on full time with the health 
service are getting from $4,760 to $7,700 
plus annual merit awards ranging from 
$1,400 to $7,000. They also are to get 
an increase. 

Hospitals are the most acute problem 
in the health program, from a financial 
standpoint. The average cost per hos- 
pital bed occupied in London was $31.25 
per week in 1947. Now the figure is al- 
most double, and many institutions are 
hopelessly overcrowded. An_ estimated 
10,000 tuberculous patients are eligible 
for hospital treatment, but they often 
have to wait from two to 10 months 
before room can be found for them. 

As to skyrocketing costs, one study 
blames the new _ hospital managers. 
“There seems to be almost a race to see 
how many improvements they can make 
in the shortest time, without regard to 
means.” 

Medicine for nonhospital patients is 
being passed out over the prescription 
counters in almost carload lots. Govern- 
ment money flowing into the drug in- 
dustry to pay for public-health prescrip- 
tions has reached such proportions that 
some Socialists are saying the industry 
itself ought to be nationalized. About 5 
million prescriptions a week are being 
filled—double the rate before 1948—and 
they cost the Government around 50 
cents each. 

In the beginning, planners figured 
the British public would average about 
three prescriptions per person annually. 
They were way off. Take this example: 
In Hull, England, with a population of 
300,000, the 114 doctors issued 600,000 
prescriptions in the year before social- 
ized medicine started. In the first vear of 
the new program, prescriptions shot up 
to 1.7 million. 

The Government now makes a nomi- 
nal charge of 14 cents per prescription 
for all patients except those on public 
welfare, war pensioners and _ persons 
with war-connected disabilities. But the 
prescription trade has not slackened. 

Physical aids and appliances are in 
less demand. At the beginning, Britons 
rushed for tax-paid spectacles at a pace 
exceeding 8.5 million pairs a year. Since 
mid-1951, they have had to pay half the 























price of their eyeglasses, with the resy| 
that demand has leveled off at about ; 
million a year. 

The same thing is true in the case o 
false teeth. Since the patient has bee 
required to pay half, demand has ease; 
off to below 1.5 million sets a year. 

Dental care, slowing down a }j 
after the initial stampede, still repre. 
sents a big share of the health progran 
Ten out of 11 British dentists are trea. 
ing public patients. Thousands of thep 
devote full time to the work. 

In the whole health program, charge 
of professional wrongdoing are con. 
paratively rare, but it is the dentists wh 
are most often in trouble. Some hay, 
been accused of overprescribing fals 
teeth, for which they are paid th 
equivalent of $25 a set, of extorting fee 





Price of Socialized Health: 
Plan vs. Performance 
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$25 & $26 


Per Person 


$12 
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and of other irregularities. About 10 
dentists have been fined. A few havi 
been barred from the service. 

One result of the health program hi 
been to reduce regular dental checkup 





in the schools. Many salaried dentist 
who formerly devoted full time to scho 
examinations have quit for the bette 
pay that goes with public practice. ° 
school dentist usually earns less thi 
$2,800 a vear. The same man can doubl 
that amount caring for public patient 

Public reaction to socialized met: 
cine shows why politicians are Wal! 
about curtailing the system, even in the 
face of. mounting costs. There is an ul 
in the lower and middle income group 
to “get something” out of the syste 
Most people are more impressed by the 
fact they get no doctor bills than the 
are by the delays and red tape that olte 
go with public-health treatment. 
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The absence of bills does not mean, 
of course, that socialized medicine is 
free, The system is financed by the tax- 
payers themselves, whether they use it 
or not. Eighty-six per cent of the cost is 
met by general tax revenue. Pay-roll 
taxes deducted for social security pay an 
additional 10 per cent and the balance 
comes from local property taxes. (See 
chart on page 29.) 

The basic issue that the Churchill 
Government is up against now is the 
question of just how much the country 
can afford to spend for health. 

The Labor Party, which established 
the health program in the first place, has 
been showing more and more strength in 
public-opinion polls and in local elec- 
tions lately. Its leaders have announced 
oficially that if the party is returned to 
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BRITISH BUNIONS 
-.. potent, politically 


power it will cut out the few direct 
charges patients now pay and return to 
100 per cent socialization. 

The Socialists intend to restore a sys- 
tem that is wholly tax-paid on the ground 
ot social justice—that full treatment 
should be equally available to everybody 
~tven though some authorities insist 
the expense of public health already 
‘ outrunning the nation’s capacity to 
pay, 

On the other hand, Churchill’s Con- 
*tvatives, in charge of the program 
iW, are not inclined to do anything 
drastic about curtailing it—either in cost 
‘rin the scope of the services available. 
Just touching the system causes political 
explosions the party cannot afford. 

Socialized medicine in Britain has 
tumed out to be so potent politically that 


itis going to be continued, whatever the 
Cost, 
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>> Underneath the official politeness, Europe's reception for Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway is a mixed one, on the cool side. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, on leaving 
Paris as Supreme Commander, Allied Powers in Europe, is cheered and draped with 
medals. Ridgway, replacing Eisenhower, may get cheers later, but not just yet. 

Communist demonstrations advertise Ridgway as "the microbe general," part 
of the propaganda accusing U.S. of germ warfare in Korea. Informed Europeans do 
not believe it, but fellow travelers and anti-Americans seem to want to. 

Prisoner troubles on Koje reflect on Ridgway as Korean commander and raise 
questions among Europeans about his skill as an administrator. Failure of Kore- 
an truce talks similarly raises questions about Ridgway's skill as a negotiator. 

















>> What Ridgway has to do in Europe, however, is maybe 10 per cent military, 
90 per cent diplomatic work--high-level politicking and negotiating. 

Combat isn't the problem, as of today. War isn't in sight. Allies, rather 
than Soviet Russia, will preoccupy Ridgway. Allied politics is his problem. 

In Korea, Ridgway really had only one boss, the U.S. In Paris, he has 14. 
It takes a very skilled politician and diplomat to ride 14 horses at once. 

Europeans know Ridgway as an able combat general, are not sure he'll do as 
well as "Ike" in politics and diplomacy. This is why Europe agreed to take on 
Ridgway only if Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, "Ike's" chief of staff, stayed on. 

So Europe welcomes Ridgway, but with fingers crossed. 





>> Biggest question facing Ridgway is whether he is to have any German troops 
in his army. This too is a political rather than a military question. 

Top-hat ceremonies, formal signing of documents in Bonn and Paris, appear 
more impressive than they really are. They don't guarantee a German army. 

Signing at Bonn simply means that the executive branches of four nations--= 
U.S., Britain, France, West Germany--agree on a Sort of separate peace for 
West Germany, giving it sovereignty after seven years of occupation. 

Signing at Paris, likewise, can only mean that executive representatives 
of six European governments--West Germany, France, Italy, the Low Countries-- 
are agreed on forming a European army, including German troops, under Ridgway. 

But legislators, U.S. Congress and European parliaments have yet to speak. 
Final ratification of West German independence, of a European army with German 
Soldiers in it, is up to the legislators. They may take quite a while. 














>> This means that Europeans--and Ridgway--are in for a summer of loud polit- 
ical fireworks, and a period of unrelieved tension with Soviet Russia. 
Socialists in France, Germany and Britain oppose any German rearmament. 


(over) 
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Neutralists, anti-Americans have no real faith in defense of Europe, distrust 
U.S. intentions, prefer to take a chance on Soviet aggression rather than agree 
to U.S. program for Germany. And Germans themselves are divided. 
For Stalin, this is the time to throw the book at the Allies. If Stalin 
can't win Germany now, before ratification, he may never. It's his big chance. 
Stalin's bait for Germans is a reunited Germany, merger of East and West 
Germany--provided Germans ditch U.S. program, stay out of European army. 
Stalin's threat, if Germans reject his bait, is a broad hint of war. 
European politicians, in this situation, can hardly be expected to rush to 
ratify West German independence and a European army. Voters are undecided, split 
several ways. Soviet threats will weigh heavily on voters and legislators. 
It's to be months before Ridgway can count on having Germans in his army. 























>> In Italy, local elections are worth a special look. 

Voting trends in some 2,500 localities may forecast whether Communists or 
Fascists are to win the main prize in Italy's general elections next year. 

Basic political facts to keep in mind are these: 

Premier de Gasperi and his Christian Democrats have been unable to solve 
Italy's major problems despite the help of more than 2.5 billion dollars from 
the U.S. Many De Gasperi followers, therefore, are looking for new leaders. 
Communists know they can't win openly, but figure to gain by secret alliances 
with non-Communist groups, including pro-Fascists. Fascists, with only a small 
handful of followers a few years ago, now can poll a substantial vote. 

Right and Left thus combine to squeeze out De Gasperi, in the middle, if 
they can. Communists, of course, aim to take over eventually anyway. 











>> Both Rome and Washington take this situation seriously. 

In Rome, De Gasperi has given full time to the campaign, despite his 7. 
years. And the Catholic Church has been active, as it was in the '48 election. 
Priests have warned Italians against voting Communist, or failing to vote. 

In Washington, U.S. diplomats found a way to give Italy more of a say in 
running Trieste. This was designed to win votes for De Gasperi. 

U.S. wants to take no chances on Italy going Fascist now, Communist later. 





>> But when U.S. looks ahead to Italy's general election next year..... 

De Gasperi's chances of solving Italy's major problems, between now and 
then, are slim. Unemployment stays around 2 million. Population keeps growing. 
Emigration seems stymied. Land reform is slow, small. Food, jobs, housing are 
still needed by millions of impoverished Italians in both city and country. 

If De Gasperi has been unable to make much of a dent in these problems in 
the six years he's been in power, he probably can't solve them in next 12 months. 
U.S. may have its hands full when Italy's elections roll around next year. 














>> In Britain, a "closed shop" for schoolteachers is becoming an issue. 

Labor politicians, controlling the local government of Durham County, ask 
all teachers in the County to join a union or go without such privileges as sick- 
ness benefits. Next step may be full "closed shop." Durham politicians tried 
to force this once before. Teachers, though 90 per cent organized, threaten to 
resign before accepting "closed shop." Doctors, engineers back them up. But, 
if Durham Laborites win, idea may spread. Labor gained in recent local elections. 
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People of the Week 


STEEL’S MURRAY: Caught by His Own Maneuver? 


. . . Union Leader Now Wary of Government ‘Help’ 


> Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
finds himself tangled in a snare of his 
own making. Mr. Murray thought he 
could count on a friendly Administration 
to get him a pay raise in the steel indus- 
try. Just turn the dispute over to Presi- 
dent Truman, his reasoning was, and the 
wage increase—and a union shop, too— 
would come automatically. But things 
did not work out so simply. 

Instead of an effortless victory for Mr. 
Murray, the case was thrown into a long 
succession of hearings, investigations, 
court actions, injunctions. The raise re- 
mained far away. And, meanwhile, the 
union was stopped from striking to en- 
force its demands. 

The whole chain of events is making 
labor leaders study and question the 
technique of letting the Government at- 
tend to their troubles. Railroad brother- 
hoods are far from happy with the results 
of a protracted period of Government 
control of the railroads. John L. Lewis 
never has liked Government interference. 
As a matter of union practice in big dis- 
putes, the steel case may mark the end 
of an era. 

In this era, Mr. Murray, helped by 
favorable laws and administrations, was 
instrumental in establishing the powerful 
ClO and the United Steelworkers, of 
which he also is president. With Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, he always was on cor- 
dial terms. This relationship carried over 
into the Truman regime. The Truman- 
Murray affair, however, has had it fall- 
ings out, its irritated, name-calling in- 
tervals. 

Another of these may be just ahead. 
As Mr. Murray and his Steelworkers dis- 
mally survey the plight into which re- 
lance on Government has led them, 
their feelings for the White House grow 
less and less tender. Where, not long 
ago, they looked to Mr. Truman to rescue 
them, they now are blaming the Presi- 
dent for their heaped-up woes. 

Schedule. Mr. Truman has been will- 
ing enough. He has done all that- was 
expected of him except one thing. He 
gave the dispute to his Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. It recommended a 26-cent 
package raise, plus the “union shop.” As 
expected, the industry, denied what it 
considered compensating price increases, 
balked. The union called a strike, where- 
upon Mr. Truman seized the steel plants. 

Up to this point, everything went ac- 
cording to the schedule laid out by the 
canny, methodical Mr. Murray. But Mr. 
Truman failed him at the next step. 

aving seized the mills, the President 
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was expected to order the WSB recom- 
mendations into immediate effect. 

But there Mr. Truman faltered. His 
hesitation was caused importantly by the 
conservative counsel of his Secretary of 
Commerce, Charles Sawyer, manager of 
steel for the Government. Mr. Murray’s 
schedule came to a pause, and the case 
went into the courts. An injunction tied 
the President’s hands. 


also is strongly committed, for the sake 
of the rearmament drive, to an uninter- 
rupted production of steel. And he op- 
poses price raises that the steelmakers 
consider necessary to cover the WSB 
wage recommendations. 

So the situation has reached an im- 
passe. The Government, on which Mr. 
Murray counted, has, through Mr. Tru- 
man, made commitments against any 
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STEELWORKERS’ CHIEF PHILIP MURRAY 
Looking backward, a wrong turning? 


As a result, it has became clear to Mr. 
Murray, and other labor leaders, that 
Government intervention, even by a 
friendly Administration, can grow to be 
a delusion. And, looking backward, they 
can credit it with only a partial assistance 
in the past. 

In 1946 and 1949, Government boards 
awarded the Steelworkers pay raises, 
pensions and a welfare fund. But, to nail 
these improvements down in contract 
form, the union had to reinforce Govern- 
ment pressures by striking, in one case 
for five weeks, in the other for a month. 

And, in the present situation, Mr. Tru- 
man, the union’s friend, will not permit 
a strike to make the WSB recommenda- 
tions effective. The President is strongly 
committed to the union cause. But he 


course that could lead to a settlement of 
the dispute with which all the parties 
might be reasonably content. 

Mr. Murray, a solemn Scotsman, is un- 
happily contemplating this predicament 
to which a lifetime devoted unstintedly 
to the labor movement has led him. 

Boy miner. The CIO leader, at the 
age of 10, was in the coal mines and the 
union movement of his native Scotland. 
His parents had migrated from Ireland. 
The father was a staunch unionist, at a 
time when supporting the union often 
was costly. 

When the son was 16, the family 
moved from the mines of Scotland to 
those of Pennsylvania. Young Phil, a 
gangling, serious youth, studied mathe- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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. . . Hard-working Scot had rapid rise as union official 


matics and economics through corre- 
spondence schools and night schools. He 
also was busy with union work. Soon he 
was president of his local and on the 
way up. ' : 

His work attracted attention and _ his 
rise was rapid. At 24, he was a member 
of the executive board of the United 
Mine Workers, and he went on to be- 
come vice president of the union and 
right-hand man of Lewis. They worked 
together for years but finally parted ex- 
plosively during the political battles of 
the Roosevelt period. 

Murray and Lewis made an effective 
team. In collective-bargaining sessions, 
Lewis would supply the bluster, the 
bombast, stalk dramatically out. Mur- 





—-U. S. Steel ¢ ‘orp. 
STEEL: THE MEN 
The union wanted White House help 


ray, gentle, patient, persuasive, would 
remain to explain long rows of statistics 
in his soft and persistent Scotch burr. 

The two went on to form the CIO. 
Lewis assigned the organization of steel 
to Murray. The union filled out rapidly. 
There were bloody strike battles. But, 
in 1937, Murray won a contract from 
U.S. Steel and the union, before long, 
could claim practically 100 per cent 
representation of steel labor. 

When the CIO was organized perma- 
nently, Murray became vice president 
under Lewis. They broke when Lewis 
opposed Mr. Roosevelt in 1940. After 
the election, Lewis resigned, Murray 
became CIO president. But Lewis tried 
to run the CIO with Murray as his pup- 
pet. Murray would have none of that. 
In 1942 they broke for good. 

After the war, came the problem of 


‘ 


t 


unions dominated by Communists. Mr, 
Murray, a devout Catholic, is deter- 
minedly anti-Communist. Beginning in 
1949, eleven left-wing, red-led unions 
were ousted summarily from the CIO, 
It meant a loss of 800,000 members, but 
CIO says several hundred thousand of 
these have returned as members of new- 
formed non-Communist unions. 

At 66, Mr. Murray is serving his 
twelfth term as CIO president. His 
health has been failing and he has wanted 
to retire for several years. He has been 
persuaded to continue, however, because 
CIO leaders could not settle upon a suc- 
cessor. The point is that he has stayed on 
to prevent the election of the impetu- 
ous, energetic Walter Reuther, of the 
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. AND THE METAL 


The President wanted production 


United Automobile Workers. Mr. Reuthe! 
is eager, but the CIO leadership is not 
yet ready to accept him. 

Next time? All labor, of course, is 
watching the steel case. Mr. Lewis, who 
opposes reliance on Government, is walt: 
ing to come in with demands for his coal 
miners. If he can win by straightforward 
use of his union’s strength, the plight 
of the Steelworkers will only be ac 
centuated. 

The steel case, in fact, has shown 
labor that Government support is not 
enough, simply piles trouble on trouble 
Moreover, the friendly Mr. Truman } 
on the way out. His successor may 
less friendly. Labor leaders, the cautious. 
studious Mr. Murray among them, art 
studying new approaches, will think 
twice before they willingly turn theit 
disputes over to the Government agall 
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Allis-Chalmers Makes Machinery te 
Enjoy More Leisur 
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GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISI0 





THE 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


HIS is an Allis-Chalmers 5-hp alternat- 

ing current electric motor. Hundreds like 
it, in a wide range of horsepowers, help build 
your car — through providing low-cost, 
efficient power in practically every step of 
manufacturing. 





Even the raw materials—metals, 
glass, textiles, rubber — are processed 
better, faster, and at less expense on 
machines driven by electric motors. 


In the factories where parts are made for 
assembly into complete machines, jobs are 
easier, safer, and more productive with 
electric motors to power the presses, gear 
cutters, and stamping machines. 


Finally, the assembly lines themselves 
are electric-motor-powered—assembly lines 
on which the automobile industry can com- 
plete as many as 53 new cars a minute. 


Allis-Chalmers builds rugged, dependable 
electric motors for a wide range of power 
needs. It also builds turbines, generators, 
switchgear and control that deliver electrici- 
ty to industrial centers and to your home. 


lelp People Produce More— Have More— 
Ime__.L/VE BETTER! 


AL 
ANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





You'll find Whiting Cranes in use 
throughout industry . . . inside and 
outside of plants, on production 
lines, wherever heavy loads must 
be moved quicklyand economically. 


Lifting heavy loads for powerhouses, foun- 

dries and warehouses... carrying locomotives, 

steel girders and machinery. Whiting Over- 

head Cranes do these big jobs better for they : 

are engineered to-the-job and thus provide Srackasatilie 

longer life, greater safety, and lower operating —_Swenson Equipment for the wtih snr 


“ Chemical Process Industries and other Railroad equipment 
and maintenance costs. 
THESE WHITING PRODUCTS 


Mechanized materials handling has been 
Whiting’s business for over 60 years. This 
experience, coupled with advanced 
engineering developments and complete 
manufacturing facilities, assures superior 
crane performance. 


Consult Whiting for Cranes! “RSI 


ARE INCREASING THE NATION'S 


PRODUCTIVE STRENGTH 


WHITING CORPORATION Otter Foundry Equipment “tenaaeg Seamen’, «uci Cin alae 


Handling Systems 


15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales Offices and distributors throughout the world 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Report 





A change in Presidents isn’t 
to mean a wholesale turnover 
in the millions of federal jobs. 
Things will not change much. 

“Government” is a big and 
sprawling pay roll. But cutting 
it down isn’t simple. Patronage 
isn't the pium it once was. 

It's the few on fop who have 
io worry about a party change in 
November. 


A pay-rol! problem of impressive 
proportions is to confront the next 
President. He will find that the U.S. 
Treasury is paying a record 9.5 billion 
dollars a year in wages to more than 
25 million civilians who depend upon 
the Federal Government for their 
livelihood. 

The civilians on the pay roll are in ad- 
dition to the 3.5 million persons in the 
military services of the U.S. Thus, when 
the President and the cointry look 
around in a new Administration, they 
will discover that 1 out of every 10 per- 
sons at work in the nation holds a federal 
job, either civilian or military. 

Back in 1933, when the New Deal 
took over, only 581,000 civilian employes 
and a military pay roll of 244,000 were 
inherited from the Hoover Administra- 
tion, Even in 1940 there were only 1 
million civilians and 1.4 million persons 
in the armed forces drawing their pay 
checks from the Government. By 1945, 
toward the end of World War II, mili- 
tary man power reached more than 12 
million and civilian employment hit a 
peak of 3.7 million. Just before Korea, 
military jobs had dropped below 1.5 mil- 
lion and civilian jobs to less than 2 
million. Then war in Korea and threats 
elsewhere added 2 million to the mili- 


tary services and 500,000 to the roster’ 


of civilian jobholders. 

This gradual ballooning of the federal 
pay roll is one of the problems with 
which any new President must come to 
sips. The impression prevails that, over- 
night, he can fire large numbers of the 
2.5 million U.S. workers. There is an 
Impression, too, that, if the new Presi- 
ent were a Republican, he might be ex- 
pected to fire all Democrats and replace 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CUT U.S. JOBS? NOT EASY 


Record Pay Roll Challenges Next President 





- Pay Roll a New President Will Inherit 
é 2,559,000 Civilian Employes of Federal Government 


WHERE THE JOBS ARE HELD 
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. WHAT THE JOBS PAY 


(for positions in continental U.S.) 





Belew 4000... sss... 6. . Le 
Between $4,000 and $8,000 . . .... 615,000 
Between $8,000 and $10,000 ..... 27,500 
Between $10,000 and $14,800 ..... 7,500 
Between $14,800 and $25,000 eee 300 


WHEN FIRING STARTS~—IF IT DOES 





Jobs under Civil Service protection, about . 2,244,000 
Jobs outside Civil Service, about. . . . . 315,000 





$0: Any big cuts in pay roll must come through action by Congress abolishing jobs 
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NEED ONE THOUSAND CASES 
TWELVE GAUGE SHELLS SHOT 
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HAVE FOR FAST SHIPMENT. 
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ANNOUNCING PRICE CHANGES 


EFFECTIVE AT ONCE OUR MODEL 
TWENTY-TWO EIGHTY VINYLITE 
COVER PLATES PRICED AT SEVEN 
DOLLARS PER DOZEN. TELEGRAPH 
ORDER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
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Special Report 








Total of purely political jobs in the Government 
is estimated at little more than 12,000... 


them with far fewer members of his own 
party. Actually, cutting the U. S. pay roll 
is much more complicated than that. 

For one thing, down through the years, 
President after President and Congress 
after Congress have added to the duties 
and functions of the Government. A 
thousand employes may be dropped 
from one spot in an economy campaign, 
but twice as many may be added soon 
at another point. 

Civil Service protection, for an- 
other thing, gives a measure of job se- 
curity to 2,244,000 of the 2.5 million 
civilian workers of the Government. 
There can be no sudden, wholesale firing 
unless Congress votes to abolish the jobs 
of these workers or their agencies. 

That leaves 315,000 employes, as the 
chart on page 41 shows, for whom no 
Civil Service tests were required. But 
that does not mean that all the jobs are 
political. Agents of the FBI, employes 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
officers of the State Department’s For- 
eign Service, for example, do not have 
Civil Service jobs. But their positions are 
permanent and not subject to the ups 
and downs of political change. 

Normal shifts in personnel create open- 
ings in Government service. More than 
400,000 employes quit last vear. Nearly 
25,000 were fired. About 400 postmasters 
die, retire or resign every month. Further- 
more, several hundred policy makers in 
top-paying jobs are certain to go when 
a new Administration comes in. 

Jobs open to Republicans immedi- 
ately, if they win, are to be counted in 
thousands rather than in hundreds of 
thousands or millions. 

One estimate places the number of 
purely political jobs in the Government 
at this time at perhaps one half of 1 per 
cent—about 12,250. That gives some clue 
to the number of positions that might 
be available quickly upon a change of 
administrations. 

What the next President will discover 
is that the Government job picture is far 
from simple. 

Who hires all the workers is one of 
the first questions that will come up. 
And the answers will upset some advance 
notions. 

The armed forces alone employ 1.3 mil- 
lion civilians—more than half the total. 
Add on 3.5 million persons in uniform, 
and the Defense Department turns out to 
be the employer of 4.8 million individuals. 

The postal service hires another 
518,000, many of them on a part-time 
basis. All the other major departments 
and 51 independent boards and com- 
missions hire about 725,000. The Veter- 


ans’ Administration has 177,000, the Presi- 
dent’s executive office has less than 1,400, 

The persons usually thought of as 
Government employes, the clerks, ste- 
nographers, bureaucrats and other white- 
collar workers, actually are in a minority, 
More than 850,000 blue-collar employes, 
largely skilled artisans and_ technicians, 
are on the pay roll. Most of them are 
employed in arsenals, Navy yards or 
other Defense Department plants. Men 
who collect and deliver the mail number 
nearly 500,000. 

What jobs pay is another question 
that will catch the attention of a new 
President. What he will notice is that, 
in the entire U. S., only 300 Government 
employes make as much as $14,800 a 
year or more. His own salary is $100,000, 





GOVERNMENT CHECKS .. . 
. ». go to one in 10 jobholders 


plus $50,000 for expenses. Members of 
his Cabinet get $22,500. Twelve of his 
ambassadors are entitled to $25,000, But 
only 1 out of every 75 persons on the 
federal pay roll earns $8,000 or more, 
and 3 out of 4 receive less than $4,000. 

Where jobs are located may sul- 
prise the incoming President. Most peo- 
ple think of Washington when they think 
of Government employes. Yet Washing 
ton has fewer than 250,000 of them- 
not quite 1 in 10. 

Outside of Washington, 2.1 million 
employes are scattered among all the 
States. There are 178,000 persons over- 
seas. California, with 257,000, has more 
U.S. jobholders than Washington, D. C. 
Most of them are in the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco-Oakland areas. There are 
147,000 in New York City and neighbor- 
ing New Jersey; 85,000 in Philadelphia; 
75,000 in Chicago. 

U.S. employes, wondering how the 
November election will affect their jobs, 
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.. . Many Republicans 
are still on U.S. pay roll 


are in a position to wield political power 
themselves. They and their families rep- 
resent perhaps 10 to 12 million votes. 
Many of these votes are strategically 
placed. 

President Truman would have been 
‘defeated in 1948 if he had lost Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and Ohio. He carried those 
States by small margins, and in each of 
them there were enough persons on the 
federal pay roll to give him those mar- 
gins, if they chose to vote Democratic. 
~ Actually, there still are many Repub- 
licans in Government service. The Civil 
Service Commission lists more than 
80,000 employes who have worked for 
the U.S. since the Hoover Administra- 
tin. Two of the three Maryland and 
Virginia counties just outside of Wash- 





-Harris & Ewing 
GOVERNMENT PAY ROLLS... 
... don't die with administrations 


ington went Republican in 1944 and 
1948 and the third was Democratic by 
islim edge. Many federal employes make 
their homes in those counties. 

Men in top administrative jobs are the 
mies who need to worry most about 
where their pay checks will be coming 
om after next January. Even another 
Democratic President will want to make 
sme changes. If a Republican takes 
oer, there will be a bigger house elean- 
ing~Cabinet members, under secretaries, 
‘sistant secretaries, bureau chiefs will 
beon the way out. 

In the end, however, any new Presi- 
dent is to discover that the task of deal- 
ing with the biggest employment roll in 
peacetime history is to be a complicated 
ome. A really drastic reduction, whether 
under a Democratic or Republican Ad- 
ministration, is to be accomplished only 
it Congress agrees to wipe out jobs and 
’gencies. Congress, when it comes to cull- 
iif out jobs, usually has had difficulty. 
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Make the best of business trips— 


take it easy | 








You relax completely in a comfort- 
able Pullman accommodation. Con- 
venient railroad terminals and 


schedules let you work right up to 
the clock. And you can easily clean- 
up any left-over tasks on the way. 
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You enjoy dinner on the train. You 
select the dishes you like from the 
widely-varied dining car menu. After 


eating vou can walk around, stretch 
your legs. Or join interesting com- 
pany in the comfortable lounge car. 





You ride off to slumberland in your 
big, man-size Pullman bed. When 
you awake, you're rested and re- 


freshed. Complete toilet facilities 
are at hand to freshen you for im- 
portant appointments ahead. 


Your family enjoy peace of mind, too, when you go Pullman. 
They know you've selected the safest way to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS To GO PU LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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==with HEAD OF RAIL ENGINEERS 
J. P. Shields 


HOW TO AVOID RAIL STRIKES 





EDITOR’S NOTE: After nearly two years, the 
railroads are adjusting to private operation again. 
During the federal seizure, the White House tried 
to end the labor dispute. 

As head of the Engineers, James P. Shields sat 
in on these negotiations and got an inside view of 
what happens when collective bargaining breaks 
down and Government moves in. 

Interviewed by editors of U.S. News & World 
Report, Mr. Shields tells how he would stabilize 
railway labor conditions. Views are his own, not 
an official statement of his or any union. 








JAMES P. SHIELDS has been working on the rail- ; 


roads since the age of 16. He broke in as a fireman 
on the Michigan Central at Michigan City, Ind. 

After 10 years of firing and 10 years more as an 
engineer, he was elected chairman of the Evans- 
ton, Wyo., local of the Engineers Union. From 
that beginning, he moved up to national offices. 

In July, 1950, he was elected grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, his pres- 
ent job. The roads were seized a month later, and 
since then he has divided his time between Wash- 
ington and his office in Cleveland. 








Q When were the railroads setzed by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Shields? 

A On Aug. 25, 1950. 

Q That was just after the Korean outbreak then? 

A That’s right. Almost two years ago. 

Q What do you understand as the basic justifica- 
tion for that seizure? Was it the national emergency 
because of the Korean situation? 

A Well, that is the reason given for it. The situa- 
tion that existed at the time was that two of the oper- 
ating organizations, the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, had 
threatened to strike as the result of the failure to 
satisfactorily dispose of a dispute that they had had 
with the carriers over quite a period of time. 

Q It was to prevent that strike that the Govern- 
ment took action? 

A That is right. 

Q What power did the Government have to do 
that? 

A The only power that they have cited is the old 
1916 statute and the President’s alleged inherent 
power. 

Q What happened then? 

A The judge ruled against us, giving the Gov- 
ernment a preliminary injunction. 

Q Did you appeal that? 

A It was our intention to, depending upon later 
developments. But in connection with our attack upon 
the legality of the seizure, we also filed a counterclaim 
in which we stated that if it were legal to seize us, then 
we must be regarded as Government employes. In 
other words, impound the profits from the operation 
of the carrier to go into the Treasury of the United 
States and the carriers to be paid only whatever rental 
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the board that was set up to handle these matters 
thought fair and proper under the circumstances for 
the period of seizure. In the event that seizure is 
found legal, we have, in the Murray bill before Con- 
gress, asked that the Government set up some au- 
thority before which we could appear to dispose 
of the disputes that gave rise to the seizure. A sei- 
zure under these circumstances would result in 
stripping the employes of their right to strike and 
the carrier from the benefit of excessive net profits 
gained at the expense of a substandard wage thus 
forced on the employes. Such a seizure penalizing 
both sides would obviate insofar as possible these 
disputes running to the point where they might re- | 
sult in Government seizure. 

Q Would that correspondingly give the Govern- 
ment any power to take possession of the funds of 
the union? 

A No, it would not. 

Q Why not? 

A We don’t think that that would be necessary, and 
the reason that we reeched that conclusion is this, 
that whenever the Government decides to seize the 
railroads, they have immediately stripped us of the 
only weapon that we have to use against the carriers 
to enforce our demand, which is our right to strike. 
In such a situation, you can readily see that we are not 
on an equal bargaining basis with the carriers. 

Q The carriers are in effect then the United States 
Government, aren’t they? 

A That’s just the difficulty. Under the recent 
seizure, we were not regarded as Government em- 
ployes. The Assistant Secretary of the Army in the 
hearing before the Senate Labor Committee last 
Spring said that while he construed that the Armv 
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‘Agree on Contract or Have Road Seized, Profits Held, 


Walkout Prohibited’ ... Nation-wide Strikes Opposed 


had the authority, they had no intention of utilizing 
that authority to bargain with the employes. In other 
words, he was not willing to regard us as Government 
employes but only as employes of the carrier whose 
property the Government had seized, which left us 
with no forum to which to appeal to adjudicate the 
dispute that had originated the seizure. 

Q If you took the position that your workers were 
employes of the Government, wouldn't they not only 
lose the right to strike but also the right to bargain 
collectively, because no Government employes can 
bargain collectively? 

A In subsequent court action we may be forced 
to regard ourselves as Government employes only 
for the duration of the seizure, and a part of our 
proposal was—and a part of the Murray bill, which 
we are sponsoring in Congress right now, provides 
—that this board, which we have asked the Congress 
to set up, will constitute what we term a “board of 
control.” It will be the duty of this board of control, 
as a forum, to negotiate a settlement of the dispute, 
and the disposition of those disputes so arrived at 
would be continuing only for the period of Govern- 
ment control. 

Q Would that be a Government board of control? 

A It would be nonpartisan. 

Q It would be made up of private citizens? 

A Yes, selected by the President. 

Q Wouldn't other Government employes be en- 
titled to the same sort of boards? 

A That depends. If they are Government employes, 
perhaps they would. 


Change in Bargaining 

Q The Government doesn’t permit now any collec- 
tive bargaining with any unions, so, if you had this 
seizure bill passed, wouldn't it mean that the Govern- 
ment would revolutionize its whole system of dealing 
with its employes? 

A They might, but only by extension of the cover- 
age of the bill. And of course some Government em- 
ployes do now have bargaining rights. What we are 
dealing with is only an emergency, an unusual situa- 
tion, where obviously the Government’s only interest 
in seizing the property of the carrier is to avoid an 
interruption of traffic in peacetime which they claim 
would be harmful to the national economy and the 
national defense effort. 

We don’t want to be Government employes, under- 
stand. We never have wanted that. Our organization 
Particularly has always been definitely opposed to 
Government ownership of railroads. 
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Q Did the Government in any way, or did the 
judge in any way classify you as Government em- 
ployes? 

A No. Understand that this is not a situation that 
we brought on ourselves, and this is a protection in 
the event the Government, in its wisdom or otherwise, 
decides to svize the property of the carriers that are 
normally our employers and in order to avoid being 
put into what we might call a vacuum. In other 
words, we have no one to turn to under those circum- 
stances. With no right to strike, no one to bargain 
with, the carriers, as you can well appreciate, have no 
incentive to bargain with us. 


Wage Increase Granted 

Q Didn't you have a portion of your latest wage in- 
crease given by the Government? 

A Yes, 5 cents an hour for roadmen and 121% cents 
an hour for the yardmen. 

Q What percentage of the wage increase demanded 
was that? 

A It was practically half what the carriers offered 
at the time and I might say at this point that it didn’t 
just happen that the amount of wage increase that was 
ordered by the Government happened to be just 5 and 
121% cents. It was undoubtedly decided upon after a 
thorough consideration of what the actual wage in- 
crease that the carriers were offering was, which at 
that time was 10 cents per hour for roadmen and 25 
cents per hour for yardmen. 

Q Didn't the railroads offer any objection at all to 
that step by the Government? 

A So far as I know, they didn’t. From the stand- 
point of my knowledge of the whole general situation, 
there was no reason why they should have. The wage 
increase that the carriers offered us, which was 121% 
cents an hour firm increase for the roadmen and 27 
cents an hour firm increase for the yardmen, was 
certainly not out of line with, in fact was far below, 
wage increases that have been offered in other indus- 
tries. So, there’s no question in anybody’s mind but 
that those two wage increases were thoroughly justi- 
fied. 

Q When did you get your last previous increase. 

A In October, 1948. 

Q Now, going back to the step when taken by the 
Government in paying this wage increase, did the car- 
riers raise any objection? Right now in the analagous 
situation that exists with the steel companies, the 
steel companies are objecting to this on the ground 
that that is paying out of their treasuries money that 
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.- e ‘Conflict has affected morale of railroad workers’ 


belongs to them. Was there any similar objection 
made by the railroads? 

A Not that I know of. If there was any, I don’t 
know of it. 

Q From the standpoint of the unions, it is also 
being argued in the steel case that the moment you 
make a partial payment on a collective-bargaining 
problem, you thereby deprive one side or the other of 
its leverage in the bargaining. Why, therefore, did 
the unions consent to the payment of this on the im- 
position of these wage increases, when they thereby 
lost this privilege? 

A We had no option there. The only option that 
could be exercised in that instance was the option of 
the individual to whom the increase was paid to de- 
cline to accept it. That increase was not a matter of 
agreement between us, although they made it plain 
in their subsequent offers of settlement that as against 
anything that might be involved in the final settle- 
ment they must have credit for this 5 and 12!4-cent 
increase. 


When Government Steps In— 

Q Doesn't one or both sides lose an opportunity for 
collective bargaining when the Government steps in 
and puts part of the agreement into effect when you 
are actually in every agreement trading to the last 
minute on this point and that point? 

A I think we were placed at a disadvantage under 
the circumstances. 

Q Don’t you think the carriers were, too? 

A No, I think, in the long run, the carriers have 
benefited by it. The reason I say that is this: Because 
of the long time that had elapsed since our people 
had a wage increase, this was a sort of palliative, 
a sort of stopgap, to take care of and at Jeast ease the 
burden on employes’ salaries because of the increased 
cost of living. 

From some of the things that Mr. Bendetsen, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army, said in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Committee, it occurs to me that the 
carriers had something to do with the amount of 
money that was paid, because he indicated, as I recall, 
that he had consulted with Dr. Steelman, Presidential 
Assistant, and also with General McIntyre—and, of 
course, you know his affiliation with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; he is only acting as a general because of the 
seizure. [Brig. Gen. Andrew McIntyre, the Army’s as- 
sistant chief of transportation for railroad operations, 
formerly chief of freight transportation of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. ] 

Q So that in effect you had a situation that differed 
from the steel situation in that the carriers agreed, and 
they didn’t regard it as confiscating their money as 
they do in the steel case— 

A Yes, ard I think it could be properly said that in 
objective at least under the circums‘éances the carriers 


wouldn’t object because the Government, when they 
gave the 5 and 12% cents, didn’t release the carriers 
back to their normal owners. They still kept us ham- 
strung insofar as the right to exercise our economic 
strength always influences the carriers at the bargain- 
ing table. 

Q What effect has this Government operation had 
on the operation of the railroads? Do you think there 
has been any change? 

A This long, drawn-out conflict here has seriously 
affected the morale of railroad workers. Government, 
I think, by its action has admitted that this class of 
workers is most indispensable to the national econ- 
omy in times of peace, and to the prosecution of the 
national war effort in times of war, and having recog- 
nized this fact they stopped us from using our eco- 
nomic strength in order to get a fair deal at the bar- 
gaining table with the carriers. They forgot all about 
us. Then they said: “You are not Government em- 
ployes. The responsibility for the disposition of these 
disputes which gave rise to thegseizure is a matter to be 
disposed of between you and your employer.” Now, 
imagine what consideration you're going to get out of 
an employer who finds himself in that fortunate posi- 
tion. You just sit here subject to your old wages and 
working conditions until the carriers agree to do some- 
thing. 

Q Why couldn’t the Government impose these 
working rules if they imposed the wages? 

A I have been concerned about the answer to that 
question myself. The answer to that question accen- 
tuates our whole opposition to Government seizure. 

Q The railroads could conceivably be unhappy 
about it, too, if the Government should suddenly im- 
pose all the working rules, couldn't they? 

A The answer to that question would depend on 
whether or not the rule changes imposed by the Gov- 
ernment were considered as favorable or unfavorable 
to them. 

Q Did they claim that they didn’t have the author- 
ity? 

A They said they wouldn’t exercise the authority. 


Compulsory Arbitration? 

Q You say, in effect, that when you are so indispen- 
sable you can’t have interruption of service on the 
railroads. Do you then favor a system of compulsory 
arbitration? 

A I do not, absolutely not. 

Q Wouldn't your board of control that you suggest 
be a compulsory board? 

A No. We would accept its findings only for the 
term of Government control. The minute the rail- 
roads were released, then we would have our full rights 
and advantages under the Railway Labor Act, and if 
we didn’t like the agreement that we got from this 
board of control, we could go on and handle it again. 
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..- “The Army refused to meet with us’ 


Q Wouldn't you have a strike then and immediate- 
ly be seized again? 

A That depends upon what the situation would be. 
We understand that the seizure in this instance was 
imposed because of the Korean situation or the Pres- 
ident’s feeling that there did exist a state of war. 

Q How do you explain why the Government was so 
slow in adjusting this wage dispute with the railroads 
and so anxious to adjust the one with steel? 

A I have asked that question several times here and 
have not gotten the answer yet. 

Q You have asked at the White House? 

A. Yes. 

Q How many members do you have? 

A Seventy-six thousand. 


From Conference to Conference 

Q Could you describe the nature, or the procedures, 
of your conferences with the Government in recent 
weeks and months? Did you have conferences with 
the Army? Did you have conferences with the Presi- 
dent’s Assistant, John Steelman, at the White House? 
Did you have them with the carriers direct? How did 
they function? 

A For a long time we were having conferences 
with the National Mediation Board. 

Q That’s under the Government operation? 

A That is right. We never had conferences with 
the representative of the Army—in fact, they definite- 
ly refused to meet us. 

Q They ran the railroads, didn’t they? Whom did 
they go to? 

A They told us that the disposition of this dispute 
was one that must be worked out between us and the 
carrier. They absolutely refused to meet us. I’ll make 
this one exception to that. In General Order No. 2, 
there was a proviso that wage rates and agreements in 
existence on the date of that order must be continued 
unless they were changed by mutual consent. But dur- 
ing the time that we were under Government seizure, 
and subsequent to the issuance of General Order No. 
2, some of the carriers had by unilateral action at- 
tempted to change working conditions. In some in- 
stances, not all, we were successful, through interces- 
sion with the Assistant Secretary of the Army, to get 
him to issue an order to stop the carrier from making 
any such unilateral changes. 

Q How would the function of this board of control 
that you would like to see set up differ from that which 
Dr. Steelman performed? 

A The members of this board of control wouldn’t 
be Government, and would have the duty to bargain a 
settlement for period of seizure only. 

Q But wouldn't they be a Government board, like 
the Wage Stabilization Board? 

A Well, they would be on the same level but they 
would be an authority to bargain with us as our em- 
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ployer. Any settlement so arrived at would be for pe- 
riod of seizure only. They would have the right to 
make decisions, they would be temporary, appointed 
by the President, and would be designated by law to 
bargain. Steelman performs only at informal request. 
The board would make some solution necessary and 
possible, and would, if used in this dispute, have 
avoided this inordinate two-year delay. We want, we 
need someone to bargain with who assumes responsi- 
bility as our employer. There is a vast difference be- 
tween this and talking to Dr. Steelman as a represen- 
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MEMBER OF THE ENGINEERS’ BROTHERHOOD: The union 
president says, ‘‘We are suffering from ultraconservatism’’ 


tative of Government. The Government does not rec- 
ognize us as Government employes when it comes to 
collective bargaining—only when it wants to enjoin 
us from striking. 

Q How many members will there be on this board 
of control? 

A Three, and they will be like managers or bargain- 
ing agents for the Government as our employer during 
the Government seizure. They definitely would not be 
arbitrators. 

Q So you could make an agreement with that board 
that would be binding upon both you and the carriers? 

A Yes, for the period of Government seizure. 

Q Wouldn't it also be involved in taking over the 
profits during that period? 

A Oh, yes, it would. That’s the other side of it. And 


(Continued on next page) 
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..- ‘Seizure is no solution’ 


if the proposed law should be passed, we feel sure that 
we would seldom, if ever, have any use for the board of 
control, because it would seriously interfere with the 
carriers’ normal and usual operation of their own 
property, and particularly their right to allocate to 
themselves all the profits of the operation. Under the 
present system of seizure, they have the right to do 
all those things, and they do do all those things. These 
colonels they had out there, and these generals, they 
didn’t do anything with operations of the railroads. 
They didn’t have a single thing to do with the opera- 
tion of the railroads. They were merely observers for 
the Government to give this so-called seizure some 
dignity. 


If Congress Acts— 

Q Wouldn't you, however, find that if Congress is 
going to do this thing, and not do it one-sidedly, they 
would insist upon taking possession of the union treas- 
uries and deciding what the unions shall do and how 
they shall spend the money? 

A Well, this may be a silly question, but what ad- 
vantage would there be to doing that? 

Q To keep both sides from striking— 

A That isn’t necessary to keep us from striking, be- 
cause the Government seizure order prevents us from 
striking, and the injunctions that would fall from its 
authority are real. They don’t need anything further 
on us to keep us from striking. The purpose behind 
the impounding of the receipts of the carriers is to 
make them more amenable to reasoning around the 
bargaining table prior to the time there is any neces- 
sity for seizure. 

Q Somebody might think that that might be a good 
thing to do with the other party in the dispute to make 
them more amenable by putting pressure on them, 
too. In other words, if this thing is merely a means of 
exerting pressure, as distinguished from a legal oper- 
ating reason, isn't it logical that Congress might say 
both sides should be put under equal pressure in 
order to keep them from drifting into this vacuum 
continually? 

A I don’t think they could say to keep them on an 
equal footing, because we are already in that situa- 
tion prior to the time that this operation would take 
place. This impounding of the receipts from the 
operation of the railroads is a procedure that would 
take place only after the railroads would be seized. 
During seizure we’re tied up——we can’t strike. There 
wouldn’t be any logical reason for impounding our 
funds because in seizure all we can utilize our funds 
for is the payment of normal operating expenses and 
the payment of the salaries of officers who deal with 
the Government. 

Q Seizure is therefore no solution to these problems, 
is it? 


A No, we definitely don’t think it is. We say that if 
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there is to be seizure, try to put both parties on as 
near an equal basis as possible. 

Q That is, to make it mean something? 

A That’s right. Now it doesn’t mean anything. 

Q Doesn't it mean something to you? 

A It means something to us and it means something 
to the carriers because it puts the carriers in an un- 
assailable position. We can’t do a thing about it 
except talk. Now, with the amount of money that is 
involved, even in the insufficient wage increase that 
they offered, there was an incentive for them to talk 
until we had beards as long as Methuselah’s, as far as 
that’s concerned. 

Q Isn't that a situation that exists only where the 
Administration, or the Government, allows it to drift? 
It wasn’t the carriers that permitted this to drift, was 
it? It was the Government wasn't it? 

A We think the responsibility was divided between 
both. The carriers hid behind the protection of sei- 
zure, but here is how I feel about that: I don’t want 
the Government, if I can avoid it, to ever be in a 
position to tell the carriers, ““You’ve got to give the 
employes this or that,” or to be put in a position 
where they can say to us, ‘““You’ve got to take this or 
that which the carriers offer or give the carriers what 
they want.” I don’t want to ever be in that position 
because that’s completely destructive of collective 
bargaining. 

Q Wouldn't that be compulsory arbitration? 

A That is exactly what it is. And if we request that 
to further our interests now, we can only expect it will 
be turned against us in the future. We don’t tvant that 
at all. We don’t want Government seizure. We don’t 
want strikes. 

Q Then, what you want to do is to make seizure un- 
popular with both sides? 

A That’s right. 


Deadlock Still Possible 


Q What is the answer when there is an impasse, 
and each side reaches the position of a deadlock 
such as you recently had—where the railroads, for 
reasons best known to them, don’t want to do it and 
you, for reasons best known to you, don’t want to 
do it? 

A Well, frankly, there may be defects in the bill we 
have submitted to Congress, but it is the result of our 
best thinking in that direction. 

Q But doesn't that merely have Congress dictate to 
the railroads? 

A No, Congress would only stipulate the mechanics 
of bargaining methods during seizure. 

Q Wouldn't you rather have the executive branch 
do the dictating than Congress? Isn't it the same 
thing? 

A I think there is a lot of distinction between the 
two. The issue isn’t left to the discretion of one man. 
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.-- ‘We have been too conservative’ 


We are opposed to undefined so-called inherent pow- 
ers exercised in these cases by the President. 

Q It is nevertheless the Government dictating, and 
tomorrow there is the chance that they will dictate 
something unfavorable to your side of the problem. 
You don’t think, then, that Government ownership is 
the answer to the problem? 

A No, I don’t. 

Q Do you think that perhaps the old, old means of 
achieving results in these labor disputes has not been 
used sufficiently, which is complete publicity? Is it 
possible that the public has not been fully informed on 
this dispute? 

A I think you are right there, and that is one reason 
why I welcome this opportunity to talk to you today. 
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MR. SHIELDS ON RAIL STRIKES: ‘I do not believe that 
we should resort to a nation-wide strike’ 


Q Don’t you think that it’s wrong for the problem 
to be delegated to one individual to handle? Shouldn't 
there be three persons at least? 

A Undoubtedly. 

Q Have you made such a request? 

A Sure, we have. 

Q Would you have been willing to let them pre- 
scribe a settlement? 

A At that time we would have, yes, through arbitra- 
tion—and, at that time, we agreed to arbitrate all is- 
sues. The carriers were willing to arbitrate whether 
or not they got the rules that they have requested, but 
they were not willing to arbitrate the wage issues. 
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Q Does all this mean that we need some kind of new 
legislation to handle railroad disputes? Is the old law 
obsolete now, apart from seizure? 

A No, I don’t think so. The Railway Labor Act is 
not a perfect instrument, of course. No one will ever 
write a perfect instrument or formula for dealing with 
labor relations. The Railway Labor Act has some in- 
herent defects, but if we had been given an opportu- 
nity to handle this case under this Act, and without the 
intervention of Government seizure, this would have 
been over long ago, and with no strike. 

Q How could that have been? 

A The carriers naturally are just as reluctant to 
have a strike as we are to order a strike. We don’t 
have a reputation of settling all of our disputes that 
way, resorting to strikes. We have been too conserva- 
tive, in fact. If you look at our standing on the list of 
wage rates, you will find that we are suffering from 
ultraconservatism. 


Seizure vs. Settlement 

Q You mean you are lower than others? 

A That’s right; way down. And if it hadn’t been 
that the carriers were put in the fortunate position that 
they were by Government seizure, but had always had 
the knowledge in the back of their minds that if they 
are not reasonable here there may be a strike on the 
railroads, I tell you this thing would have been settled. 
But, when the Government steps in and seizes the rail- 
roads, they are under no obligation whatsoever to real- 
ly bargain. They are entirely removed from the effect 
of the exercise of our economic strength. 

I want to say this in connection with strikes: I real- 
ize that there have been instances in the past and that 
situations may arise in the future which will necessi- 
tate a strike against the railroads. However, I do not 
believe that we should resort to a nation-wide strike 
on all the railroads at the same time. 

Q Isn’t that exactly what did happen in 1950? 
There was a national strike, wasn’t there? 

A In 1950 there was only the threat of a nation- 
wide strike. 

Q You are against industry-wide strikes? 

A I have no intention of creating the impres- 
sion that I favor disenfranchising labor or taking 
from them the right to strike, but I do not be- 
lieve my Brotherhood should authorize a nation-wide 
strike. 

Q That attitude itself limits your use of your eco- 
nomic power to some extent? 

A That’s right. 

Q Doesn't this really come down to the fact that 
there is no adequate machinery that collective bar- 
gaining has provided for the settlement of a deadlock 
other than these tortuous methods of partial strikes 
or Government seizure? 


(Continued on next page) 
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. - - ‘Government Intervention made compromise difficult’ 


A I think that’s right. However, the successful 
resolution of disputes through collective bargaining 
presupposes sincere effort on the part of the dispu- 
tants and maintenance of equal pressure upon each of 
them to achieve a settlement. This is the situation 
prior to Government intervention or seizure. 

Q But why should that exist? Is it possible that 
the reason for these deadlocks is that perhaps your 
constituents are much more extreme in what they 
want done than the negotiators, or is it that the stock- 
holders and owners of the railroads are more extreme 
than the management side? 

A You could expect me to give the answer that I’m 
going to, but I think it is the latter. Understand this: 
The thinking along the lines of improvements of the 
conditions of the people that we represent emanates 
largely from the rank and file. In other words, when a 
condition becomes apparent that will require a change 
in the wages and working conditions of the people we 
represent, we decide what we are going to do about 
that by calling in all of our general chairmen on all 
the railroads in the United States, and get the benefit 
of their ideas—‘‘What should we do to meet this new 
situation?” 

After this question is decided we must get authority 
from these general chairmen to prepare and serve 
upon the carrier a notice under Section 6 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. Now, it’s true that any leader of an 
organization would be remiss in his duties and re- 
sponsibilities to his people if he didn’t by appropriate 
methods keep them alert to what he saw as the con- 
ditions that demanded changes both with respect to 
wage rates and working conditions. But when the car- 
riers are confronted with a request for a change in 
rates, rules or working conditions by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, it is not the result of the 
thinking of rabble rousers, at all. 


Chance for Earlier Agreement? 

Q Do you think this whole thing could have been 
settled earlier at the White House? 

A Certainly it could have been—and particularly if 
there had been no seizure. 

Q Aren't there some ingenious minds, not only on 
your side but on the railroad side, that could meet in- 
formally and work out a compromise in a thing like 
this? 

A The only ready answer I can give is that because 
of Government intervention and seizure the atmos- 
phere was not conducive to such efforts by the 
carriers. 

Q Did you have such informal efforts on both sides? 

A Oh, yes. You see, first the four organizations were 
together. Then the Trainmen settled. Then the three 
organizations progressed the matter through media- 
tion for a number of months. Later, I went back into 
direct conferences with the Mediation Board and the 
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MR. SHIELDS ON ARMY ‘COLONELS’: ‘They are merely 
observers .. . to give this seizure some dignity” 


carriers, and on two separate occasions reinstituted a 
series of conferences, the longest of which ran I think 
about 10 days, in an endeavor to make a settlement 
alone. 

Q Why was the President so unwilling to treat with 
the Railroad Brotherhoods and so anxious to give 
anything that the Steelworkers want? Aren't there 
more Brotherhood members than Steelworkers? 

A Oh, no, there are more Steelworkers than there 
are members of the Brotherhoods. 

Q You think it is based on a matter of votes? 

A I have no opinion on that. 

Q Hasn't it been a long time since you've actually 
settled a railroad dispute through collective bargain- 
ing without the White House getting into it? 

A Unfortunately, yes, so far as national issues 
are concerned. Local disputes are being settled every 
day. 

Q That's what I meant a while ago when I asked 
you whether you felt that the Railway Labor Act had 
broken down. They bypass it all the time now, don't 
they? What happened to change it? 

A One reason why that happens is that in all in- 
stances in recent years national wage or rules cases 
have been handled through collective bargaining di- 
rectly with the carriers, and through mediation, and 
finally have been referred to emergency boards. Of 
course, there is no compulsion on either party to accept 
the recommendations of the board. In such instances 
as we have declined to accept the recommendations 
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..- ‘Without interference, most problems would be solved’ 


of the board, and set a strike date, we were called to 
Washington. It wasn’t a case of our coming down here 
for assistance—we were just stopped. 

Q You don’t get collective bargaining when the 
Government is in on it, do you? 

A No, you can’t have it where the Government 
seizes the property of your employer, tells you that 
you’re a Government employe, and then on the other 
hand refuses to deal with you. What can you do then? 
You’re at the mercy of the employer. 

Q Where are we moving then—toward compulsory 
arbitration or Government ownership, or what? 

A We’re opposing both of these extremes. 

Q But what is the practical situation? 

A Certainly it doesn’t look very optimistic. Collec- 
tive bargaining faces its greatest threat today by 
Government intervention and seizure. It would seem 
that what the carriers are trying to do with the 
assistance of the Government is enforce compulsory 
arbitration. 

Q As a permanent thing? 

A Yes. 


Where Interference Began 

Q You remember when President Roosevelt had be- 
fore him a railroad labor controversy—it has always 
been said that if that emergency board’s conclusions or 
report had been followed we wouldn't have had all the 
troubles we have had since. Have you any comment on 
that? Up to that time the Railway Labor Act had 
functioned almost 100 per cent? 

A I think what happened there was that this influ- 
enced more and more Government interference. 

Q If the Government gets further into your dis- 
putes, as you fear they might, then you might get 
Congress setting wage rates for railroad workers—your 
unions would do pretty well with Congress, wouldn't 
they? - 

A We might, but we would prefer to work under the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Q You might actually have an advantage, but you 
don’t want that kind of advantage? 

A No. As I’ve tried to tell you, I don’t want any ad- 
vantage. 

I don’t think there is anyone who is going to be able 
to write out a perfect rule or set of rules to be followed 
which will always solve all the problems between man- 
agement and labor, particularly railroads and their 
employes. I think they’ve got to be left as nearly as 
possible uninhibited by Government interference, and 
let them fight it out. That may be a rather violent way 
to dispose of it, some people may think, but I don’t 
know of any other way which still can safeguard fun- 
damental rights of the workers. 

In other words, the carrier sits on this side of the 
table and the employe is on the other; and there is a 
dispute respecting wages or working conditions. And 
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the carriers know that if they are not reasonable and 
realistic in meeting the demands of their employes, 
there is a possibility their operations are going to be 
stopped. On the other hand, the employes can’t always 
be sure they will win, even though they are not re- 
strained from striking. When negotiations are con- 
ducted in that sort of atmosphere, I think in the 
majority of instances there wouldn’t be any necessity 
to resort to strike measures. 

Q Well, you have the machinery—isn’t there a 
middle ground where some settlement can be reached? 

A The purpose of collective bargaining is to reach’ 
that middle ground or the area of settlement accept- 
able to both sides. You know when two groups are in 
disagreement on any issues, such as the employes that 
I represent and the carriers, and they know they have 
to rise or fall as a result of their attitude at the bar- 
gaining table, they are going to be pretty careful— 
both sides are going to be careful. The carriers realize 
that they have an obligation to review the just de- 
mands of labor, and in doing so they should realize 
what the possibilities are, and labor goes in with the 
full realization of what may happen if they pursue 
their demands beyond reasonable limits. 

Q But you have had such good relationships for so 
many years—if you go back to the ’20s, there was an 
almost uninterrupted period of peace— 

A That’s right. Without Government interference 
I think most of our problems would be solved, without 
the public having to be inconvenienced by them. 
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TWO YEARS AFTER SEIZURE— 


Rail Workers Take Pay Rise Once Rejected 


After two years of “working 
for the Government,” railroad 
men are getting pay increases 
they could have had in Decem- 
ber, 1950. 

Conductors, Engineers, and 
Firemen signed for 37 cents an 
hour. That's the same raise Train- 
men accepted a year ago. 

So, the question is asked, what 
did unions gain by waiting? 


Railroad workers, after trailing the 
wage parade, are getting ahead of 
some other big groups of workers. 
Pay raises since the war for rail em- 
ployes now are nearly up to those of 
coal miners and exceed increases won 
by the steel and auto unions. 

Conductors, Engineers and Firemen 
-the last of the railroad holdouts—are 
signing new agreements calling for in- 
creases up to 24.5 cents an hour. This is 
on top of 12.5 cents received in Febru- 
ary, 1951, as a part payment. This 
package of 37 cents, for yard employes, 
is the same amount they were offered by 
the railroads 18 months ago, but turned 
down. That was soon after the railroads 
had been seized by the Government to 


head off a strike. 
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KENNEDY OF THE TRAINMEN 


... first to agree 


Other rail unions settled with the car- 
riers earlier. The Trainmen, the fourth 
operating group, a year ago received the 
same wage increase now taken by the 
Conductors, Firemen and _ Engineers. 
Nonoperating employes signed a simi- 
lar agreement in March, 1951. 

These raises and other postwar settle- 
ments brought the average rail worker's 
wage to $1.80 an hour, without includ- 
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ROBERTSON OF FIREMEN 
... little to show for an extra year’s bargaining 





ing overtime pay. This was nearly twice 
the amount he received in 1945. During 
that same period, coal miners boosted 
their basic rate from $1 an hour to $2.04, 
or slightly better than the gain of the 
railroad employe. 

Auto workers in the postwar period 
got a 59 per cent increase, going from 
$1.20 to $1.92. 

Steelworkers showed a gain of 57 
per cent, going from $1.15 an hour to 
$1.80, and are due to add something to 
that total when the current dispute is 
settled. 

Railworkers, however, are ahead of 
steel and auto workers, and those in 
various other fields. The recent railroad 
increases came during the period of 
Government operation, but unions argue 
that they could have gotten larger raises 
if the Government had remained out of 
the railroad business. 

The Government, from the start of 
seizure almost two years ago, declined 
to work out a new wage agreement with 
the unions. The labor leaders had ex- 
pected the federal operators to negotiate 
a wage deal with them, as the Govern- 
ment had done during the war when it 
took over the coal mines. In this seizure, 
however, the Government told the unions 
that they had to reach their own agree- 
ment with the carriers. 

A year ago, W. P. Kennedy, president 
of the Trainmen, decided that a wage 

(Continued on page 54) 
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theories proved or exploded here 


© Before you place a new design on the market, it is important 


that you know how it will work under operating conditions. 


Where the design involves the use of anti-friction bearings, New 
Departure’s new, ultra modern testing laboratory can determine 


in advance what performance you can expect “in the field”. 


Furthermore, as the study progresses, New Departure engineers 
may find it possible to improve the performance or the assurance 
of success by applying their ingenuity and their fund of knowl- 


edge and over forty years experience to the subject at hand. 


May we work with you on your anti-friction problems? 
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Holdout unions gained 
in some minor details . . . 


agreement in effect was worth more than 
demands on a bargaining table. He took 
the railroads’ offer. Leaders of the three 
other operating unions—J. P. Shields, of 
the Engineers; D. B. Robertson, of the 
Firemen, and Roy O. Hughes, of the 
Conductors—took a chance that further 
negotiations would bring more. They 
have little to show for their extra work 
at the bargaining table. 

Pay raises won by these three unions 
are what they could have had back in 
December, 1950, when a tentative set- 
tlement was rejected by the unions, 
Employes working in the yards receive 
raises totaling 37 cents an hour. Crews 
operating trains over the road, between 
cities, get an increase of 22.5 cents an 
hour, including an earlier raise of 5 
cents an hour. 

The three holdout groups claim a 
slight advantage in wages over the set- 
tlement taken by the Trainmen. A small 
group of workers engaged in belt-line 
and transfer operations are to be 
classed with the yard employes, giving 
them a 37-cent increase. Under the ear- 
lier agreement, they got the 22-cent 
boost. 

Back-pay awards contained in the 
new agreement mean that the Conduc- 
tors, Engineers and Firemen are getting 
the same amount of money that was re- 
ceived by members of the Trainmen’s 
Union in the last year. Part of the in- 
crease, in both cases, was made retro- 
active to October, 1950, part to Jan. 1, 
1951, and the rest to March 1, 1951. 
Back wages will range from $600 to 
$1,100 per employe. 

The 40-hour work week, which 
started out to be the key issue in the pro- 
longed wage dispute, was settled on the 
same terms offered late in 1950. The 
unions in the end accepted a promise of 
an additional 4-cent raise to compensate 
yard employes when their work week is 
reduced from 48 hours to 40 hours. 

Rules changes sought by the rail- 
roads provided the main stumbling block 
to an earlier settlement. A few technical 
revisions were made in this part of the 
agreement. For example, the three unions 
believe that their settlement gives them 
the final word on questions of consoli- 
dating divisional runs. In some instances, 
railroads want to use the same trail 
crew for runs through two divisions o 
the road. At present, the crews change 
at the divisional terminal points. 

Cost-of-living raises—or pay cuts- 
are to come automatically under the new 
agreement, depending on whether the 
official living-cost index rises or falls. 
The adjustments, 1 cent for each per 
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... Another raise 
is possible in months ahead 


centage point change in the index, come 
every three months. The unions settling 
now get the same cost-of-living al- 
lowances granted earlier to other rail 
unions. 

No strikes can be called by the un- 
ions before October, 1953, under a pro- 
vision of the agreement. This is. the same 
truce that was included in the De- 
cember, 1950, agreement tentatively 
accepted by the unions but later re- 
jected. 

Another pay increase, however. 
is a good possibility, in months just 
ahead. As in the earlier settlements with 
rail unions, the agreement provides that, 
if Government wage-control policies are 
changed to permit raises compensating 
for increased productivity, the unions 
can ask for such a raise. A strike is not 
permitted under this clause, however. 
If the railroads and unions cannot agree 
on a raise, the question goes to arbitra- 
tion. 





Signs of Easing 
In Raise Rules 


Employers apparently are. to be given 
more leeway to raise wages and salaries. 
Government shows signs of relaxing the 
tules. Two recent moves by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, coming on top of 
wage recommendations for steelworkers, 
provide a tip-off. 

In one move, the Wage Board has 
agreed to decide soon whether to 
approve productivity raises. Many con- 
tracts call for annual increases to com- 
pensate workers for increased produc- 
tion, and the Board, up to now, has 
avoided passing on this question. A de- 
cision upholding such increases will 
make it easier to give raises. 

In the other move, the Board ap- 
proved wage increases of 15 cents an 
hour for oilworkers. This was about 7 
cents more than the oilworkers would 
have been entitled to under a strict ap- 


plication of the Board’s formula for auto-. 


matic cost-of-living adjustments. Em- 
Ployers who agree to raise wages above 
the ceiling of the formula are permitted 
to apply to the Board for approval under 
certain conditions. In the case of oil, the 
Board said the additional 7 cents was 
permissible. 

In giving permission, the Board did 
hot specify exactly what grounds were 
wed for the approval, but indicated that 
Productivity might be a factor. The 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The need for SCRAP=your SCRAP=is 


URGENT 


ecently the NEW YORKER, a sophisticated magazine that usually 
R surveys the American scene with a humorous eye, devoted almost 
a page to tell its readers in deadly serious vein how badly iron and 
steel scrap is needed. That’s how important this subject is to everyone 


in America. 


Today, countless editorials in newspapers and periodicals of all 
kinds are calling attention to the dangers of the scrap shortage. 
2000 steel company salesmen and more than 5000 steel warehouse 
salesmen are ringing manufacturers’ doorbells all over the country, 
asking them to dig out their scrap and get it to the mills. 
Chambers of Commerce in more than 2000 communities have 
organized their members and fellow citizens to beat the bushes for 
more iron and steel scrap. 
The scrap shortage is a National emergency —it needs everybody’s 
help—it especially needs yours. 
For it is you men—the top executives of America’s industry —who 
can do most to get out the dormant scrap that the steel mills must 
have to prevent steel production from falling off. Only you have the 
authority to declare what tools and equipment in your plants can 


be scrapped. 


So we’re asking you to personally comb through your shops and 
factories to make sure that not a single pound of dormant scrap is 
overlooked. And when you’re in doubt whether or not to say ‘‘Scrap 
that stuff”? remember that every old machine, every piece of equip- 
ment and every steel structure that isn’t needed, actually represents 
four times its weight in terms of new steel. Turn it in for scrap. It 
means more steel turned out, and the more steel that’s made, the 


more steel you’ll get. 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. are 
actively promoting scrap sal- 
vage in their Rochester, N. Y. 

lant. ‘‘We have set up a Scra 

rive Chairman to work wit 
divisional and departmental 
supervision to obtain dormant 
scrap throughout the plant. In 
addition, Management has as- 
sisted in making decisions for 
disposal of obsolete equipment 
and tools no longer needed for 
current production. From July 
1 to December 31, a total of 
159 tons of scrap has been 
processed through our salvage 
group.” * 


Let us add your name to this 
Scrap Drive Ho 
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LARUS & BROTHER COMPANY, INC. 
manufacture EDGEWORTH and 
HOLIDAY Pipe Tobacco, HOLI- 
DAY Cigarettes, and other well- 
known tobacco products. Mr. 
H. A. Ford, Vice-President, 
writes: “‘I have personally su- 
pervised the scrapping of over 
100,000 lbs. of miscellaneous 
tools, metals, etc. We believe 
we have done a thorough job 
in getting out this dormant 
scrap represented by worn out 
and obsolete equipment and 
there is little left on any of our 
properties that is not strictly 
modern.”’* 


NOR ROLL 





UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO. 
makers of UNARCO pipe in- 
sulations, insulating blocks, 
asbestos packings and gaskets, 
advise that ‘“The six plants of 
our Fibrous Products Division, 
which have little to do with 
anything pertaining to steel, 
located 7814 tons of steel and 
iron scrap lying around—all of 
which was sold. They have 
located about 28 additional 
tons—mostly obsolete machin- 
ery and equipment— which 
they are now releasing for sale 
as scrap.” * 


*These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap. 





You'll find your local scrap dealers listed in the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory 
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Send This Issue 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of the May 30, 1952 issue 
of ““U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 
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17.5 cents for steel, 
15 cents for oil... 


Board’s action in the oil case was ap- 
proved by Stabilization Director Roger 
L. Putnam. This was taken as an indica- 
tion that more leeway is planned jn 
the wage ceilings, for one reason or 
another. 

While the oilworkers’ raise of 15 cents 
an hour was less than the increase of 
17.5 cents an hour proposed by the Wage 
Stabilization Board for the steelworkers, 
the steel raise was due to be paid in 
three stages. WSB suggested that steel- 
workers get 12.5 cents an hour now, 
2.5 cents more July 1 and 2.5 cents 
more on January |. Thus, the first two 
increases would add up to the 15 cents 
approved for oil. In the oil agreement 
there was no provision for a further in- 
crease in 1953. 

The oil pattern, therefore, may 
provide a clue to what the Wage Board 
might approve for other industries. To 
apply the oil formula elsewhere, it is 
necessary to measure the percentage in- 
crease allowed in the oil industry over 
the January, 1950, base for the regula- 
tions. WSB rules allow increases to to- 





If Oil Yardstick Applies— 


Oilworkers are told by the 
Wage Stabilization Board that 
they can have wage increases of 
15 cents an hour. This is 7.3 cents 
an hour more than is allowed un- 
der the Board's cost-of-living for- 
mula. If the Board applies the oil 
yardstick to other industries, work- 
ers in those industries will be en- 
titled to increases of the following 
amounts: 

Straight- 
ime Hourly 
* Hourly Earnings If 


Earnings OilRule 
Now ls Applied Increase 


Arms plants $1.61 $1.74 $0.13 


Lumber 1.38 1.43 05 
Furniture 1.39 1.43 04 
Glass 1.53 1.62 .09 
Metal prod. 1.63 1.72  .09 
Electrical 

machinery 1.60 1.67  .07 
Other 

machinery 1.71 1.80  .09 
Autos 1.92 1.98  .06 
Food prod. 1.46 1.52  .06 
Tobacco LAS 1.24 .05 
Textiles 1.32 1.40  .08 
Apparel 1.28 1.40 .12 
Paper 1.49 1.55  .06 
Printing 1.96 2.14  .18 
Chemicals 1.59 1.67  .08 


Rubber tires 207 206 0 
Leather 1.27 1.34 .07 


—— 
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. .. Printers could 


go to $2.14 an hour 
tal 15.2 per cent above January, 1950, 
levels. _ 

If the oilworkers had been held to a 
strict application of the formula, they 
would have received 7.3 cents an hour 
less than the figure that was approved. 
By applying to other industries this 
higher pattern set in oil, it is eo to 
get a rough picture of how far WSB 
might go in those fields. The accompany- 


ing table gives the figures for various 
industries. 
The industry-wide figures will not 


necessarily apply to a particular com- 
pany or worker. The wage rules usually 
ae applied on the pay levels of the in- 
dividual firm, rather than on an industry 
basis. However, the figures give an idea 
of what the oil pattern will do. 
Industry by industry, there are 


wide variations in the amounts that 
would be available under this oil 
formula. 


Printing and publishing, as an in- 
dustry, will be allowed to give raises of 
18 cents an hour, on the average, if the 
oil formula is used. Present average rates 


of $1.96 an hour, therefore, could be 
raised to $2.14 an hour. 
Rubber-tire workers, on the other 


hand, would have nothing coming in 
the way of pay raises if the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board applied the oil reason- 
ing to the rubber industry. Raises given 
since January, 1950, match the percent- 
age increase allowed in oil. The tire-plant 
wages now average $2.07 an hour. CIO 
Rubber Workers, however, are asking 
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fora new increase. 

Textiles would be able to give raises 
of 8 cents an hour under the oil formula, 
but depressed conditions in this industry 
up to now are likely to prevent any wage 
increases this year. 

Apparel, which also suffered from a 
sump in buying, could give 12-cent in- 
creases according to the oil formula, but 
the industry has been prevented from do- 
ing so by costs. As in textiles, the oil 
lomula therefore means little. This will 
be the case, too, in other consumer-goods 
industries that have been NS 
poor business conditions. 


tAutomobiles offers a different type of _ 


case. Most auto companies are operating 
under long-term agreements that give 
annual raises of 4 cents an hour in addi- 
tion to quarterly adjustments for cost-of- 
living changes. A pay cut of 1 cent an 
hour, due under the living-cost clause, is 
being offset by the annual 4-cent raise 
payable in June. Thus, auto workers geta 
} Net increase of 3 cents at this time, al- 


though the oil formula would allow them 
cents, 
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YALE 


Does this belong on 
managements desk? 


Yes... Because mechanized materials 
handling today offers management its 
biggest opportunity for cutting costs 
... speeding production. 





YALE has the answers: 


What’s the first step in mechanizing 
handling operations in an older plant? 


How did Yale equipment reduce han- 


And, whatever your business, if you 
dling hours 58% in the rubber industry? 


move materials from one point to an- 
other...and employ as many as 3 men 
atit...you can cut your handling costs 
from 50 to 75%. Let us tell you how 
Yale materials handling equipment is 
saving money and manpower in every 
one of America’s basic industries. 


Which Yale Truck is specially designed 
to operate in areas too confined for con- 
ventional trucks? 


What exclusive feature in Yale Indus- 
trial Trucks lengthens clutch life 3 to 6 
times...eliminating costly “downtime”? 











Send for FREE booklet —————MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — — — — 4 











— sm a eet | The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 525 | 
story o ale Materials ee: b 5 ’ i “1, ' 
Handling Equipment | Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. | i 
| How can yaLeE materials handling equipment save | 
| money for me? | 
YA i ra i Please send my free copy of Picture Story of | 
| Yale Materials Handling Equipment. . | 
, a | 
Materials Handling j Company | 
Equipment | Name. Title | 
cane Pscorig? linet wigan | Street City. State. , 
| In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ont. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS » WORKSAVERS * HAND TRUCKS + HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS ¢ PUL-LIFTS 
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Mild improvement in business activity, 
coming just when the Government is 
relaxing its controls over materials 
and credit, is giving rise to more op- 
timism about the future. 

Sensitive commodity prices reflect 
better demand in the shoe and tex- 
tile industries. Hide prices, up to 18.1 
cents per pound on May 21, were 4 
cents above mid-April. Cotton print- 
cloth prices have stiffened recently 
as mills received bigger orders. Wool, 




























since early March. 

Some revival of demand for soft goods 
seems to be in the making. Large 
chains selling shoes report physical 
volume of sales in the first four months 
of 1952 up 11 per cent from a year 
ago. Rayon plants that were temporar- 
ily shut down are reported reopening. 

The auto industry is more cheerful. 
Dealers report that sales have begun 
to pick up as a result of easier credit 
terms. Now that dealer stocks are low, 
a gain in sales will lift factory output 
of cars. 

Retail-store sales rose 2 per cent in 
April. Auto sales were 10 per cent 
above March; apparel sales were up 4 
per cent. 

Supply of metals, long a bottleneck to 
production, is rapidly improving. 





at $1.87 per pound, is up 26 cents | 
New Constoations Value wi 
nd Volume 


] 1925 "30 6°35 40 


quarter, up from 800,000 a year ago. 
As new mills are brought in, output 
is rising steadily toward the 1954 goal 
of 1.5 million tons per year. 


Steel capacity, about 105 million tons 


annually a year ago, is now about 110 
and is set for 117 by the year end. 


Construction, a major prop to the econ- 


omy, is showing its real strength. 


Housing starts in May will rival their 


large total of 108,000 in April. Off- 
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Copper imports are likely to rise now 
that the Government will, in effect, 
permit U.S. mills to buy foreign cop- 
per at the world price, which is above 
the U.S. price. In the first half of this 
year the U.S. has failed to get the 
full share of the world copper allotted 
to it. 

Primary aluminum output was at a rate 

of 900,000 tons per year in the first 













Source: Commerce Dept. 
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cials now estimate that builders will 
start 1,050,000 privately financed 


units in 1952, against 1,020,000 in 
including those 
publicly financed, are put at about 


1951. Total starts, 


1,100,000, the same as in 1951. 


Total construction activity, shown in 
the top chart, will set a new record of 





Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 


over 32 billion dollars this year, off. 
cials estimate. 

Life of the building boom still has q 
long time to run, officials now believe, 
Physical volume of construction, a; 
the chart shows, is little above that in 
the 1920s, though population is up 
about a third. 

Need for highways, hospitals, school 
and other public works is large. More 
of these types will be built in 1953 5 
and 1954 at the time when industrial 
and military construction is tuming 
down. 

Private utilities must go on expanding 
to take care of a growing population 
and provide for a higher standard of 
living. 

Even home building should hold w 
well as new families are formed at a 
rate of 600,000 to 700,000 per year 
and as people now with homes seek 
better quarters. 

Heavy stocks of building material 
have piled up during the period when 
the Government was keeping a lid 
construction. On April 1 manufactw- 
ers had 195,000 bathtubs, compared 
with 112,000 two years ago. They 
had 600,000 lavatories, double the 
number two years ago. Warm-air fur- 
naces, at 152,000 compared with 83, 
000. 

Production of building materials is down 
sharply over the last year for plumbing 
and heating equipment and for such 

materials as asphalt roofing, clay tik 
brick. 

Capacity of U.S. industry is big 
enough to supply a larger demand than 
it is filling now. Signs are multiplying 

that some of the capacity now idle wil 

be put to work over the next year. 
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Louis Allis Drip-Proof motors combine with every 
detail of their pleasing appearance — Quality —Per- 
formance—and Stamina. They have the highest 
type of craftsmanship in their manufacture, ample 
factors of safety in their rugged design and long 
trouble-free operating life. 


For over 50 years, The Louis Allis Co. has designed 
and manufactured electric motors to fulfill the 


ieee 





head of the Field 
DRIP-PROOF MOTORS 


changing requirements of an expanding American 
Industry. As a result, we can offer one of, if not 
the largest selection of types and sizes of special 
and standard motors available today. They are 
available in a complete line — from % HP to 
1000 HP. 


For quick, dependable service, contact your near- 
est Louis Allis Sales Engineer. 




















Amazing Adhesives 
Open Bright New Fields of Design... 
















Your Partner in Progress! 


Furniture . . . stronger, smarter, more comfortable than 
ever before. Plywood ... ten billion square feet of it annually 
for thousands of uses in homes, offices, boats and other 

types of construction. Manufacturing wood products is big al 
business today . . . another major industry served by pe 
Reichhold. Amazing new adhesives developed through he 
Reichhold research and produced in Reichhold 

plants from coast to coast bring new strength, new versatility th 
to wood . . . new opportunities to the architects, lat 
builders and decorators who use it. in 













REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. [3 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 








WHY POTATOES ARE SCARCE 


Why all the clamor about a potato 

shortage at this time? 
Potatoes, not long ago a drug on the 
market, have been hard to find in recent 
weeks. The supply is short and many re- 
tailers at times have had none at 
all. Where supplies are available, they 
often have found their way into black 
markets. 


But wasn’t the Government actually 

destroying potatoes? 
Yes. Great quantities were bought and 
destroved by the Government. That was 
part of the potato price-support program, 
which cost the Government more than 
500 million dollars. But price sup- 
ports for potatoes ended with the 1950 
crop. 


Then, why the shortage? 

In 1951, without price supports, many 
famers reduced their potato planting. 
They were advised to do so by the 
Government. Added to this was bad 
weather—too hot or too cold, too dry 
or too wet—which meant poor crops in 
some areas. As a result, last year’s carry- 
over Was too small to take care of 
market needs in the spring of this vear. 
The supply began to run out before 
arival of the new early crop, which 
has been delayed somewhat.by unfavor- 
able weather. 


ls the shortage ending now? 

Not quite vet. Some of the early crops 
ae reaching markets from Florida, Ala- 
bama, Texas and California. Other South- 
em States will soon follow. Agriculture 
Department officials are saying the short- 


age in most places should disappear by - 


the end of June. Spokesmen for potato 
growers put the date later, about the 
middle of July. 


What about the future: Will there 
be another shortage? 

Another shortage is not looked for this 

year, once the supply catches up with 

tomal demand. But there is consider- 

able uncertainty about what might hap- 

pen next winter and spring. There could 


be a similar situation then. This depends: 


largely upon the amount of potato plant- 
ing this vear, weather conditions and 
the size of the 1952 crop. The size of the 
late crop, harvested in Northern States 
in the autumn, will play a large part in 
determining the market supply available 
in the late winter and spring of 1953. 






Will this year's planting be larger? 
That’s not the outlook at present. De- 
partment of Agriculture information on 
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End of Shortage in Sight 


@ More potatoes on the dinner 
table is the present outlook. 


e End of shortage is now in sight 
with new crop coming in. 


e Another scarcity may occur in 
spring of 1953. 




















the planting intentions of farmers in 
1952 indicates that the acreage of potato 
planting this year will be the smallest 
since 1867. That, incidentally, is only a 
little under the 1951 planting. Favorable 
weather and good crops could mean 
larger production this year than in 1951. 


Will price ceilings discourage plant- 
ing? 

Spokesmen for potato growers, who ar- 
gue against price ceilings for perishable 
vegetables, say that the Government’s 
price-control policies will discourage 
farmers from planting potatoes. They say 
that many farmers are considering shift- 
ing to other crops that are not under 
price ceilings. 


Did OPS price ceilings add to the 
shortage? 

There is a dispute over this. c.me farm 
groups say ves. OPS officials say no. They 
argue that the shortage already was on 
its way when price ceilings were placed 
on potatoes last January; the shortage 
would have developed regardless of 
ceilings. 


Was there hoarding of potatoes? 
Indications are that there was little or no 
hoarding by housewives, farmers or 
wholesalers. Some farmers may have 
held back a little in hope of better 
prices. But potatoes are too perishable to 
lend themselves to much hoarding. Also, 
the price future was too doubtful, so that 
hoarding could be risky. 


Will the end of the shortage bring a 
drop in price? 

Usually the arrival in numbers of early 
potatoes results in a seasonal drop in 
market prices. But potato growers say 
that price ceilings may tend to keep this 
summer's prices at or near ceiling levels. 
On the other hand, Government officials 
say that there should be a drop in prices, 
whether or not Congress continues the 
OPS power to keep ceilings on potatoes 
after June 30. The growers are urging 
termination of ceilings on all perishable 
vegetables. 
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SMALL INDUSTRIES | 
WANTED | 


| We serve a number of cities of 
1,000 population and larger that 
will industries 


welcome _ small 


employing men or women. 


The Development 
Department of this company is 
organized for the purpose of 
supplying individual surveys to 
prospective industries. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking and 
your inquiry will be held strictly 
confidential. 


Industrial 


May we serve you? 


Write or Phone 
LD-201 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA 
| INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Box 201, Tulsa 2, Oklahoma 




















e 
Moving 40on? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. 5. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 





PITTSBURGH’S 


only completely 


air-conditioned hotel 
The new 


Or.4 53 Os LOuy 


| 5 £ O41 Gs—) D 
Pittsburgh 


In the Heart of the Golden 


sill Wa. 


il 
For Reservations—Phone GRant 1-6010 
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HOW TO SAVE ON TAXES 


Tax tip for businessmen: You 
may be overpaying. 

The business structure a firm 
chooses often can mean real sav- 
ings. There are tax advantages— 
and disadvantages—in a partner- 
ship, corporation, or proprietor- 
ship. 

Here is a guide to show what 
may be the best for you. 


Many a smaller businessman, if he 
watches the angles, can find ways to 
save a substantial amount on taxes. 
With tax rates on corporations at rec- 
ord high levels, it pays to explore tax- 
saving possibilities. 

Businessmen, where they have the 
choice, often can save money by chang- 
ing the form of organization of their busi- 
ness. In many cases, there may be a sav- 
ing taxwise through partnership as con- 
trasted with a simple proprietorship, or 
through incorporation as a device dis- 
tinct from the two others. Each case 
stands on its own feet, with its own pe- 
culiarities. Yet there are tax savings to 
be had for those who find the most ad- 
vantageous form of organization. 

The freedom of choice of organization 
for businessmen is broader than it has 
been, too. Changes in the law now give 
more latitude in creation of family 
partnerships. The partnership form may 
offer substantial tax savings to a good 
many businessmen who are not now 
aware of its possibilities. 

The table on this page gives you some 
idea of the differing effects of taxes, in 
terms of the three major types of busi- 
ness organization—partnership, proprie- 
torship and corporation. 

The example used is a highly simpli- 
fied one. No two businesses are exactly 
alike, and their differences often are 
important in terms of federal taxes. 
State and local taxes, too, affect the 
choice of forms. Yet the example will 
show how variations in federal income 
taxes, as they affect different forms, are 
important factors to examine. 

Family business provides the exam- 
ple. In this case, each of the four mem- 
bers of the family draws a salary of 
$5,000 a year. The family’s before-tax 
earnings, including salaries, are set at 
$50,000 in the year. 
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‘Family’ Firm Has a Choice of Ways to Pay 


Where a Businessman 


Might Cut Tax Load 





Taxes take $17,628 


As a proprietor with earnings of $50,000 before salaries 
Earnings after taxes $32,372 












Taxes take $15,016 


As a partnership with earnings of $50,000 before salaries 
Earnings after taxes $ 34,984 








As a corporation with earnings of $50,000 before salaries 


Taxes take $14,308° 








How to Operate : 


Earnings after taxes $35,692° 


The Details 





Earnings 


Tax 





As a Proprietorship ? 
Husband (owner) 


Wife (employe) 
Son ‘a 


Daughter “ 
TOTALS 


$15,524 | $24,476 





1,052 
1,052 
$17,628 


3,948 
3,948 
$32,372 





As a Partnership? 


Husband (owner-employe) 
Wife . 

Son = 
Daughter T 
TOTALS 


Profit $12,500 
“12,500 
” 12,500 
"12,500 


$50,000 


$3,754 
3,754 
3,754 
3,754 
$15,016 


$8,746 
8,746 

8,746 
8,746 
$34,984 





As a Corporation ? 


Husband (stockholder-employe) 
Wife nf 

Son P 

Daughter 7 
Corporation 

TOTALS 


Salary $5,000 
5,000 
. 5,000 
il 5,000 
Profit 30,000 
$50,000 





$3,948 
3,948 

3,948 

3,948 
19,900 
$35,692 


$1,052 
1,052 
1,052 
1,052 
10,100 
$14,308" 











* Assumes all profit is left in the business. If profit is all paid out in dividends, on which 
stockholders are taxed, total taxes become $20,974, and earnings after taxes $29,026. 


—————_4» 
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As a proprietorship, the firm will 
lose a large part of its earnings through 
taxes. The reason is that all profits go to 
the one individual who owns and. runs 
the company and, thus, are taxed at the 
sharply progressive individual _ rates. 
These rates reach 62 per cent on taxable 
incomes over $20,000. 

What this means, in the example, is 
that the company’s $30,000 of profits— 
after family salaries—is taxed as income 
of the owner. The proprietor and_ his 
wife pay out in taxes $15,524 of their 
$40,000 income. When taxes due on 
salaries of the son and daughter are paid, 
the family gets to keep only $32,- 
372 of its $50,000 in earnings. 

The businessman who wants to keep a 
larger part of his company earnings for 
himself and his family may find new op- 
portunities in another business form. 

As a partnership, for example. the 
family still will pay taxes on the individ- 
ual income tax schedule. But the profits 
will be split equally among the four 
members. No one share will push up into 
the higher tax brackets. 

Total taxes, in this example, will 
amount to $2,612 less than the family 
pays under the proprietorship form. 

The businessman who converts from 
a proprietorship to a partnership may 
have to pay a gift tax at the outset, in 
order to set his family members up as 
real partners. Yet even this expense is 
likely to be more than offset later by a 
reduced estate tax. 

All taxes considered, the switch to a 
partnership form will be seen as a step 
that offers real tax savings for many busi- 
nessmen who take the trouble to com- 
pare the two situations. Other business- 
men, having different goals in mind, 
may find that the corporate form offers 
still more in the way of tax savings. 

As a corporation, the business will 
be taxed at higher, or lower, rates—de- 
pending on what the family wants to do 


with its earnings. The advantage that - 


can be enjoyed results from the fact 
that corporation income is taxed at lower 
rates than are big individual incomes. 
Those rates are 30 per cent on the first 
$25,000 of net income and 52 per cent 
on earnings above that level. 

In the example shown, the corpora- 
tion pays a $10,100 tax on its profits of 
$30,000. When taxes on the family’s 
salaries are paid, there remains $35,692 
of the $50,000 in earnings. The family 
keeps $3,320 more of its income than it 
did as a proprietorship. 

_ These savings are achieved by retain- 
ing the earnings in the corporation and 
woiding the high taxes on individual 
Incomes. Additional taxes, of course, 
will have to be paid—and at the relative- 
ly high individual rates—if the family 
takes very much of its earnings out in 
the form of dividends. If, for example, 
this family takes out all its carnings in 
(Continued on page 64) 
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When you consider 


GROUP INSURANCE 


“it pays to consider 





NEW YORK LIFE 


If your company is considering new Group Insurance or the exten- 
sion of an existing employee benefit plan, there are many practical 
reasons for considering New York Life—in terms of cost, coverages 
and claims service. 


New York Life offers modern, flexible group contracts fitted to your 
specifications . . . liberal benefits... low cost... and coast-to-coast 
service across the United States and Canada. This combination is 
prompting many leading companies to select New York Life as their 
Group Insurance carrier. 

Ask your New York Life agent or your broker to have us design a 
group plan to fit your organization, 


A complete line of group coverages! 


New York Life group coverages are specially designed to provide each 
particular insured group with adequate benefits at low cost. These group 
coverages include: 

= 


@ Group Life Insurance. 
@ Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance. 


@ Group Weekly Indemnity for Loss of Time Due to Accident or 
Sickness. 
@ Group Hospital, Surgical and Medical Expense Insurance with sup- 


plementary coverages for both employees and their dependents. 


For Banks, Trust Companies, Finance Companies and other lending or 
credit institutions, New York Life has available Creditors Group Life 
Insurance which is low in cost and easy to administer. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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How a Sundstrand Magnetic 


Fixture Ends Waste 


BEFORE 
(MECHANICAL CLAMPING) 


Sundstrand Magnetic Fixture 


reduces costly set-up 


time and operator effort! 


Here’s the easy, practical way to end 
waste motion, speed production, and 
reduce costs on milling, drilling, grind- 
ing, or other metal-working operations 
which require single or multiple part 
set-ups. Illustrations above picture the 
many different motions required for 
mechanical clamping as compared with 
the minimum effort required for mag- 
netic holding of the same part. Not 
only does this modern magnetic hold- 
ing method reduce operator fatigue, 
but it makes valuable contributions to 
higher production schedules and lower 
operating costs. It’s another result of 
Sundstrand’s reliable research, expert 
engineering, and precision production, 


Motion 


8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 





BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ord and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 





FUEL UNIT DIVISION— Pumps used 
by the nation's leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


ei « 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 





INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DIVI- 
SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 





FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
e castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


5 SUNDSTRAND 


THALILD 


ne 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 





Finance Week 








Corporation form saves taxes 
if profits are not drawn . . 


. 
cash, the total tax load will be far heavier 
than it is for the proprietorship or the 
partnership. 

The tax saving, in other words, de- 
pends on whether the businessman and 
his family are willing and able to leave 
their earnings in the business. For many, 
the plan will be to reinvest earnings any- 
way, even under a proprietorship or a 
partnership. Profits, reinvested, can build 
up inventories, plant and market to pre- 
pare for still larger earning power later, 
The family that wants to use profits to 
expand its operations will find that a 
corporation usually has a larger part of 
its earnings left for expansion than a 
proprietorship. 

Some businessmen, studying _ these 
angles, may decide to incorporate their 








—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


‘ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY’ 


family holdings, reinvest their earnings 
for several years and then reconvert to 
a proprietorship or partnership form. 
In this way, the family can avoid the 
high individual rates while it wants to 
keep earnings for expansion, and avoid 
double taxation when the time comes 
to enjoy higher individual incomes. The 
family may pay a capital-gains tax om 
profits earned in liquidating the corpo 
ration. Yet that tax, up to 26 per cent, 
can be cheaper than individual taxes. 

What is shown is that there is plenty 
of room in the various forms of business 
to figure tax savings. Businessmen, how- 
ever, will need to study all the angles, 
and to consult a good tax lawyer, before 
taking the leap. 

Other problems may tum up © 
affect the expected benefits. 
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.. . Bigger incomes make 
tax savings more important 


Level of earnings, for example, 
makes a difference in relative savings. At 
low income levels, differences in tax 
loads are minor. At $20,000 of annual 
earnings, and all of it paid out in salaries, 
the family will do as well under one 
form as another. 

It is only when incomes of individuals 
reach into higher income tax brackets 
that major differences arise. In studying 
these rates, the married businessman 
will find that when he allows his indi- 
vidual income to get much above $30,- 
000 taxes will start taking more than 50 
cents out of each additional dollar he 
eams. If he receives much over $400,- 
(00, he gets to keep only 8 cents out of 
each additional dollar. 

What this means, in terms of different 
business forms, is shown by example: 
With a company income of $50,000, in- 
cuding $20,000 in salaries, the family 
will keep about $2,600 more of its earn- 
ings as a partnership than it will keep 
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a proprietorship. At $100,000 of earn- 
ings, the tax savings will come to nearly 
$7,800 in a year. 

Even partnerships, though, can start 
paying heavy taxes when earnings rise. 
With company income at $60,000, this 
same family will pay only a very little 
more in taxes as a partnership than it 
wil as a corporation that keeps its 





eamings. Yet at $200,000 of annual in- 
come the partnership will pay almost a 
fourth more in taxes than a corporation 
that keeps its earnings. 

Corporations, on the other hand, may 
have to pay an excess-profits tax, in ad- 
tition to income tax. For the corporation 
tht has no previous-earnings base, this 
canmean paying a tax of 82 per cent on 
ill income over $25,000. 

Other difficulties, too, must be stud- 
ied before changing the business form. 
The businessman who wants to switch 
trom a proprietorship to a partnership 
will find his authority in the company 
being shared with his partners. The cor- 
porate family that is thinking of a part- 
ieship, and an end to double taxation, 
will have to risk its entire personal _for- 
tine in the change—liability of the part- 
wets for company debts will be un- 
limited, 

Decision as to which form offers the 
 ‘iggest benefits, in other words, involves 
‘Seat many factors. Yet high taxes are 
“pidly making the tax advantages and 
isadvantages the big factors to study. 
The family that manages in one way or 
‘nother to avoid the higher-bracket 
Tates on individual incomes is the family 
phat will Manage to hang on to the big- 
Stst part of its earnings. 
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FORGINGS BY AUT 






Photo: 
Harry Ferguson, Inc, 


this FORGING 


HELPS WHEEL FOOD 
TO YOUR TABLE 


It’s a front axle section . . . one 
of two used with the front 
wheels of this modern farm tractor. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


5301 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


It is drop forged for accuracy... 
for strength .. . for longer life. 


Product engineers also specify 
forging for steel parts to save 
space, reduce weight, increase 
safety, simplify welding, 
machining and assembly. 


Subsidiaries: 
A. C. WOODS & CO., ROCKFORD, iLL. 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO. 
MELVINDALE, MICH. 


When you need forgings—call Kropp. 


WHERE (Beller FORGINGS ARE MADE 
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© King Features Syndicate 


Can you name these famous sweethearts? 


Their loves thrilled two continents! 

Adored ... hated... intrigued against ... their con- 
stancy has been celebrated in poetry and history for a 
century and more! 

But did you recognize Lord Nelson and Lady Hamil- 
ton? Queen Victoria and Prince Albert? Elizabeth 
Barrett and Robert Browning? Or did you only know 
the young moderns on the right? 

They’re Tillie and Mac, of course! And their romance 
is celebrated only in the comics! 

Every week, 20 million people follow their adven- 
tures in PUCK, the only national comic weekly. Along 
with Blondie and Dagwood, Maggie and Jiggs and the 
rest of PUCK’s all-star cast, their names are famous 
to all America! 

Yes — PUCK’s personalities are famous, and so are 
PUCK’s many advertisers. For instance... 

Camel Cigarettes — twenty years in PUCK! Ajax 
Cleanser — four years in PUCK! Gillette Razors and 


Blades — seventeen years in PUCK! All best sellers 
in their field! 

Is yours a mass-consumption product, too? PUCK 
can help you meet the narrowing profit margin in to 
day’s market —help give you higher volume sales at 
lower advertising cost. See PUCK’s presentation, 
“Money-Markets and Media” and get the whole story. 


Ask for a showing today. 








T HE COMIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg. Chicago, 1207 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The trend of business is up. There is little doubt about that. 

Total output of U.S. business reached 339.5 billions a year in the first 
three months of 1952, up 5 billions a year from the last three months of 1951. 

Consumer spending also rose from 206.5 to 209.5 billions a year. 

A further gradual rise in output--the gross product--is noted by the Com- 
merce Department for April and another is expected in May. 

The general trend may come as a Surprise to numerous business operators and 
analysts who recently have been singing the blues. But it appears to be so. 














To show you just where increased activity is occurring..... 

Government purchases of goods and services hit 74.5 billions a year, up 4 
billions from the preceding quarter and 21.5 billions from a year ago. Most 
of the rise is in defense spending, which is scheduled to keep on rising. 

Private investment is off by 1 billion a year from the end of 1951. That 
is due to reduced inventory buying. Investment in plant and equipment and in 
residential construction is increasing. 

Foreign investment is down about 500 millions a year. 

Rise in consumer spending in recent months denotes an increase in physical 























‘volume, since prices have been relatively stable. Most of the rise comes from 


increased purchases of soft goods and services. Buying of hard goods leveled 
off in the first three months of the year. 





Now, to show you where Government analysts think we are goingw.... 
Government spending is certain to expand right through the year. 
Consumer spending is expected to rise moderately. 

Business investment is likely to stay near present levels. 
Conclusion: Total output will go higher. Trend is up. 














Lots of businessmen don't agree with this outlook. They take a rather dim 
view of business prospects for the period just ahead. But their attitude 
does not seem to conform with the facts of the situation. 


Here, for example, is what top industrial purchasing agents report..... 

Downtrend in production continued in May. Seasonal pickup in some lines 
is outbalanced by declines in other fields of activity. 

Industrial problem is to trim-production schedules to current demand. 

Prices are weakening as a buyers' market spreads. 

Inventories are being reduced by about half of industrial firms. 

Industrial purchasing is down to a “hand to mouth" basis, almost never 
g0€s beyond buying for 90 days ahead of needs. 

Their conclusion: There probably will be a gradual decline in activity 
through September. Industrial capacity and competition will act as a brake 

















(over) 


Written for the issue of May 30, 1952, Volume XXXII—No. 22 
MAY 30, 1952 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





on any inflationary pattern that may rise out of the steel-wage situation. 


And the National Industrial Conference Board finds that most manufacturers 
have lost the optimism they once held for 1952. Now more than half of them 
expect this year's sales to fall below totals for 195l. 





An explanation of these conflicting views is not hard to find. 

General business trend was downward through most of 1951, after a buying 
spree subsided early in the year.- Pickup failed to come as soon as expected. 

Textile and clothing industries had a depression in 1951. Recently a down- 
turn hit appliance makers and other manufacturers of consumer hard goods. 

Hectic boom that followed the Korean war, in other words, is ended. That 
makes some businessmen unhappy, but doesn't disturb Government analysts. 

















Nevertheless, there is evidence of underlying strength in the economy. 

Textile industry seems to have rounded bottom. Shipment of synthetic yarns 
exceeded production in April. Sales of cotton gray goods are rising. 

Retail trade, despite complaints, is good, higher than any time except 
1951. Retail sales, moreover, are rising soderately. 

Department-store sales so far this year are only 5 per cent under January- 
May period of 1951, and that was a record. Also, sales are rising. 

Add these trends to high activity in the construction industry and to a 
rise in Government spending, and you come up with an over-all expansion. You 
may not have a boom like that of 1950-51, but you are not facing a recession. 














Financing by U.S. corporations also reflects considerable expansion. 

Security offerings for January-March this year total 2.1 billion dollars. 
That compares with 1.8 billion for the same period of 1951. 

Manufacturing and utilities account for the biggest slice--1.7 billions. 

New plant and equipnent explain the need for most funds. Corporations 
raised 1.8 billion dollars for this purpose. 

Of the total offered, 1.5 billion is in bonds and notes, 155 million in 
preferred stock and 364 million dollars in common stocks. Common-stock issues 
have accounted for a rising share of total funds in recent years. The fact 
that most of these issues are for new money is a sign that expansion is strong. 











Investment pattern in recent years also shows some changes. 

Institutions rather than individuals now are the important investors. 
Life insurance companies, pension-trust runis, building and loan societies are 
reported by the Federal Reserve Board to dominate the investment market. 

Change in pattern indicates that intiividuals who save now seek security 
ahead of risk. So they put their funds in savings institutions and leave it to 
the managers of these institutions to take the risks. This shift may be a sign 
that funds will be hard to raise for genuinely heavy risks. 

















Weather outlook to mid-June: Below-normal temperatures for most of the 
Midwest and Northern Atlantic States. Above normal in Western and Gulf States. 
Rainfall is expected to be heavy east of the Mississippi. and north of Ten- 
messee. Light rain is seen for Florida and the Gulf Coast, the West Coast 
and along the western slope of the Rockies; moderate rain elsewhere. 
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If it's limestone you want, you can 
have it right in the backyard of your 
plant. You can have it in the Land of 
Plenty — where high calcium, dolomitic 
and magnesian limestones are easily 
accessible from some of the nation’s 
greatest limestone deposits. 

Limestone and dolomite have a 
greater number of important uses than 
any other naturally occurring sub- 
stances, except coal and petroleum. 
The availability of such deposits in 
Norfolk and Western territory is playing 
an important role in the efficient 
operation of many industries in this 
area . .. as a basic raw material for 
cement plants, steel mills, lime plants; 
and in the manufacture of glass, rock 
wool, and calcium carbide. Other 
important uses are as ground limestone 
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NORATH/S CAROLINA : 


for soil conditioning in the agricultural 
industry; the production of mine dust 
for safety protection in coal mines; in 
water purification; and the manufacture 
of plastics, alkalies, refractories, and 
additional uses too numerous to mention. 

If it’s limestone you need — it’s 
abundant in the Land of Plenty! For 
further information, write the industrial 
and Agricultural Department, Drawer 
U-511, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va. 


CHECK THESE INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES! 


Steady, home-rooted labor supply . . . 
spacious plant areas ... ample electric 
power ... abundance of world’s finest 
Bituminous Coal . . . adequate industrial 
water . . . favorable tax rates . . . Norfolk 
and Western Precision Transportation for 
fast, dependable shipments to domestic 
markets, and to world markets through the 
year-‘round, ice-free Port of Norfolk. 


\ EY SS So NN XGGQWU 
The Land of Plenty—the six great states served by the Norfolk and Western— 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


\ \ 























This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ISSUE 


$90,000,000 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 
3%% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1970 


Guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of principal and interest by 


Aluminium Limited 


Dated May 1, 1952 


Price 101.50% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. White, Weld & Co. Union Securities Corporation Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
A. E. Ames & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dominion Securities Corporation 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Due May 1, 1970 


Drexel & Co. 
McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorporated 
Wertheim & Co. Wood, Gundy & Co. 


May 21, 1952 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Hallgarten & Co. 


Incorporated 

















Spain’s Explorers Called It... 


THE 
OPPOSITE 
COAST 


CONTRA COSTA — the OPPOSITE 
coast to San Francisco—NOW is the 
POSITIVE coast as the West’s great 
developing factory area... 


DEVELOPING on 70 miles of water- 
front with such industries as... 


DOW CHEMICAL—JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CALIFORNIA-HAWAIIAN SUGAR 
SHELL OIL—UNION OIL 
COLUMBIA STEEL—RHEEM 
FIBREBOARD—ASSOCIATED OIL 
CERTAIN-TEED—HERCULES 
ATLAS—FORD—PULLMAN 
NIAGARA—GAR WOOD 


And many others . . Large and small . . 








THERE’S A LOCATION 
for your plant in 


CONTRA COSTA 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


Get our “OPPORTUNITY FOLDER” 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT ASS’N 


(An official county agency) 
838 Escobar Street, Martinez, California 
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Does 
your 
company 
advertise 


? 





If what you make or sell 
is bought by high-income, 
important people in busi- 
ness, industry, or the pro- 
fessions, ask your adver- 
tising agency to get the 
facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report.” Circula- 
tion is now at the 500,000 
net paid mark—concen- 
trated heavily among im- 
portant people. 





News-Lines é 





YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, for. 

get about price ceilings for most 
types of wool, cotton and synthetic 
textiles and yarns. These ceilings are 
suspended by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation at the manufacturing level. Also 
dropped are price ceilings on spot and 
future sales of raw cotton. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail fuel dealer. 

pass on to your customers the added 
cost of coal resulting from increases jn 
freight rates. OPS authorizes dealers to 
reflect automatically increases in freight 
costs approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or by a State regu- 
lating commission. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Office 

of Salary Stabilization about its new 
rules on health and welfare plans for 
salaried employes. Regulations on new 
and improved plans for employes, issued 
by the Salary Stabilization Board, differ 
in some respects from the rules of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get recognition 

of a partnership with your wife, for 
income tax purposes, if the partnership 
replaces a dissolved corporation in 
which both of you owned stock and for 
which both of you worked. This ruling 
is handed down by a circuit court of ap- 
peals in reversing a Tax Court decision. 
The husband and wife had financed 
the corporation with a joint loan. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the National 

Production Authority for permission 
to convert refined copper that you hold 
into forms and shapes that you can use. 
NPA informs those having such copper 
in their possession that they may apply 
to the agency’s Copper Division. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a new pricing order 

in fixing the price ceilings for 
watches where you install imported 
movements into cases made in the U. 8. 
OPS provides a special regulation to 
govern the pricing of watches of this 
kind, effective June 16. Different rules 
control ceilings of watches made entirely 
abroad or entirely within this country. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export copper 

aluminum or tinplate unless yo 
make application to the Office of Inter 
national Trade within the two-week fl 
ing period established for each quartet. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPO! 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


I> 


court and administrative decisions B 
ae 
Ire OIT rules this must be done even 
ist though the materials are in the export- 
ic ers possession. The agency will continue 
re to accept steel applications at any time. 
li 


* * * 


nd YOU CANNOT be required to hire 

union workers as a condition for 
being awarded a Government contract. 
The Comptroller General rules that fail- 


Pr, ure of the lowest bidder for a Govern- 
ed — ment contract to employ union labor does 
in not disqualify him from being awarded 
to — the contract. 

ht 


* * * 
m- 


ru YOU CANNOT, in running a lum- 

ber mill, count on avoiding pay- 
ment of overtime to the truck drivers 
you employ to haul timber to the mill on 


ice the ground that they are independent 

ew contractors and not subject to the Fair 

for Labor Standards Act. A court of appeals 

eW holds that such drivers are employes 

ed under terms of the Wage-Hour law. 

fer 

the ae. Tt ; ‘ 
YOU CANNOT, as a patent owner, = om 

fail to treat as ordinary income, for — — ad 

tax purposes, the periodic payments that : 

ion you receive from a manufacturer for the s 

for exclusive right to manufacture and sell 

hip a product on which you have a patent. 

in § The U.S. Tax Court holds such pay- 

for ments are ordinary income, and may 

ing § not be taxed as capital gains. 

ap- 

on. ii, 


ced YOU CANNOT expect to take an 
income tax deduction, as a business 
loss, for the cost of rebuilding defective 








work performed by a contractor in put- 3 S@ N : 
mal ting up a business building for you. The ; Uf eX 
‘ion Tax Court finds that expenses of this f awiVAS REG, ae 
old fF kind are capital expenditures. cH DY A AL ; 
use. : : / 
yper - so, 2 yf} LG 
ply YOU CANNOT, as an employer, re- ; : BLENDED W scoTcH : 


fuse to bargain with a union dur- 









ing the life of a contract regarding issues CHIVAS BAGTHERS LID. -~ 


J, <-> 
a WHisk* MY 


not covered by the contract and not dis- : By Appointment % ‘ge J % Swe” 
rder cussed in earlier negotiations. A circuit : P. oxth aah of Scotch sa ‘eee (es 
for B court of appeals decides that an em- 4 Whisky to Ms ts Majesty 3 
¥ ployer violated his bargaining . duties King George VI 
a 


under the Taft-Hartley Act when he re- 
si fused to discuss a union’s demands for a‘ 
this § pension plan while a contract was in 


rules force, ; : : > 
: - CHIVAS REGAL 
ntry. : . : e . 


Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs | 
are based pod decisions and i tig of 12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH Ww HISKY 
courts and Government bureaus. In making ' : 
pel, B their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
you & many facts which, for reasons of space, can- Ee 
nter- - be set forth in detail. U.S. News & oS YORK N.Y 
k fil- o Report, on written request, will ; ae. Pee j 
ave er interested readers to sources of this “Interestin y, free on request. 

material. Write to Dept. M-84, Box 1749, N. Y. 17, N. Y 
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Use of the Ultra High Frequencies (UHF) 
means more television for more people 
—and the expansion of TV into almost 
every part of the United States, 


ry 
lhis master key opens television's doors 


____ tr millions of additional hones 


Now the “green light” is official. 
Television can expand into UHF. 
Behind this decision are years of 
research and engineering, tested and 
proved at the first UHF station to 
operate on a regular daily basis— 
RCA’s “Tower on Success Hill,” near 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Key to nationwide TV coverage, 
UHF provides 70 new channels for 








about 1500 new stations. Equally im- 
portant, the ultra high frequencies can 
be utilized without diminishing service 
in today’s 17 million television homes. 
More channels, more stations, mean 
more programs for present audiences 
—as well as television for the millions 
now beyond its reach. 

Already, RCA has designed the equip- 
ment needed to broadcast UHF television, 
and is ready with instruments for home 


reception. This preparedness comes from 
more than 25 years of television pioneer- 
ing, and represents an investment of 
approximately $3,000,000 in UHF alone- 
including the vital studies at “Success Hill.” 


* * * 


See the latest in radio, television, elec; 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th Street, N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 
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HONG KONG @ PARIS @ WASHINGTON @ SANTIAGO 





>> The British give up trading in China, but not trading with China..... 

British companies are to get out of China. British Government agrees, but 
wants to keep alive the dwindling trade of British areas with China. 

Hong Kong is key to British policy. To live, Hong Kong must trade with Com- 
munist China. Chinese won't disturb rich Hong Kong, if useful trade continues. 

British hope is to keep a foot in the Chinese door. Not only for the sake 
of Hong Kong. British Government also suggests to Peiping setting up a collec-= 
tive trading organization of British manufacturers and traders to maintain ties 
with China. And perhaps also to keep a slender lien on British business assets 
in China, worth nearly three quarters of a billion dollars. 














>> British firms find it impossible to do business inside China..... 
British banks, hotels, traders, shippers, oil, textile, food-processing, 
soap companies, coal mines, public utilities, all have the same complaints: 
Business is very bad..... They are deep in the red..... Yet, they can't 
fire anyone..... To meet pay rolls and extremely heavy taxes, they have to 
import money..... British managers and employes can't move around freely and do 
their jobs.....Communist unions really run things..... An impossible situation. 














>> Chinese recently have taken over British oil and tobacco properties..... 

Other British firms fear the same fate. Now, they have all decided to get 
out. Most American firms got out of China long ago. A few caretakers remain. 

The British, with far larger investments than the Americans, hung on. 

Reason: They were afraid, if they left, they would lose all chances at 
eventual compensation from the Chinese for loss of property. But now it's more 
a question of whether the remaining 120 British businessmen can get out of China 
atall. They have know-how the Chinese can ill spare. The Chinese may "invite" 
them to stick around. That could make things awkward in London. 

















>> Meanwhile, in France, investors and hoarders are lured with a new bait. 
Gold loan of guaranteed value is offered the French public by Prime Min- 
ister Antoine Pinay. Loan is a crucial part of his "save the franc" program. 
New bonds, maturing in-60 years, carry 3% per cent interest. This income 
will be tax-free. Bonds can be turned in as payment against direct taxes. 
When so redeemed, these bonds will be valued at least at par, but will also 
carry a premium tied to the price of gold coin on the Paris "free" market. 
For example, if the gold napoleon (Standard gold coin in the Paris mar- 
ket), now quoted at about 4,000 francs, should go up to 6,000 francs, these 
bonds would be redeemed at a 50 per cent premium. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


>> "Free" market price for gold bars and coins in Paris is a barometer of 
confidence in the franc. When things are going well in France, the franc be- 
comes more desirable. Then there's a shift out of gold into francs, as has 
happened since Pinay took office. The gold price (in francs) goes down. 

But the gold price will go up if French prices start climbing again, under- 
mining the purchasing power of the franc. This has been the case most of the 
time since the liberation of France. Bond's value would rise with gold. 

Gold hoarding is rife in France. Hoards run into billions of dollars. 
Pinay is trying to lure this gold out of hiding and into productive work. 








>> Gold--by itself in a hoard--earns nothing. Gold put into these bonds will 
earn interest. And the value of the bonds is guaranteed. That's the bait. 

Will this bait be taken? Not sure. There's a joker that won't appeal 
to hoarders: The bonds can't be converted back into gold. 

French hoarders may prefer gold in hand to even a guaranteed bond. Gold 
has value everywhere. These bonds have value only in France. 

Pinay hopes to pull in at least 200 billion francs (about half a billion 
dollars) from the bond issue. This money will "balance" his budget and be used 
for buying equipment and continuing reconstruction projects. 

Failure of the bond issue could mean the end of the Pinay Program. 

















>> Pinay, a small businessman himself, has found his greatest support among 
small shopkeepers, pensioners, the middle class in France. 

But Pinay faces a problem in this group--among the retailers. In some 
French cities and towns, retailers have what amount to local cartels. They 
fix prices, divide up the market. They grumble at Pinay's requests to lower 
prices, squeeze profit margins. So far, they've made only token price cuts. 

If the retailers’ cartels can be persuaded to act together or rather 
Squeeze together, maybe Pinay can get somewhere. In any case-= 

Uptrend in French prices has stopped due to Pinay's persuasion. 

Unions have given him a little time. They are waiting to see if the 
price trend really is reversed. Wage demands are in suspense. A good deal 
depends upon the future actions of these retailers' cartels. 

Prices, wages, success of Pinay plan, all hang in the balance in France. 














>> Chile chalks up a triumph--breaking the U.S. price ceiling on copper...ec. 
Americans now can buy foreign copper at any price. This breaks impasse 
with the Chilean Government. Chile recently refused to sell Americans any more 
copper at the old ceiling of 27% cents a pound. Chilean Government, now lifting 
the embargo, is jubilant. Anti-U.S. elements in Chile are despondent. 
American copper and brass manufacturers can pass along in their selling 
prices 80 per cent of any increase in prices they pay for foreign copper above 
the old 27%-cent ceiling. But it will be hard to segregate foreign copper, 
keep track of its costs and what specific products it goes into. 
Also, these manufacturers may not want to pass along higher costs. Con- 
sumer durable goods (most of which contain copper) are not selling too well. 
Odds are Americans won't rush to buy huge quantities of foreign copper, 
now selling for about 35 cents in the world market. They know Europeans are 
well stocked. Also, big new copper production is coming this year and next. 
World copper price may still be in for a long downhill slide, barring war. 
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SPEED UP WORK! CUT DOWN COSTS! 


Make Direct Copies of Almost Anything 


Just Feed in Originals! 


No Retyping, No Stencils ... No Negatives, No 
® Plates... No Darkroom .. . No Messy Inks! 











CUT ORDER HANDLING COSTS! 
One of hundreds of OZALID Uses 


A Wholesale Hardware Firm has one girl process 1,000 bills a day 
—nine times as many as before installing Ozalid! 


A Drug Chain keeps accurate, up-to-the-minute inventories with 
Ozalid! 

A Radio Station uses one clerk three hours to prepare bills that 
formerly required two clerks for twenty-eight hours! 

A Grocery Chain saves hours, increases accuracy and efficiency in 
copying weekly price lists! 

A Manufacturer uses Ozalid to save $8,000 a year in procuring 
supplies! 


A Big Department Store cashes in on special discounts by using 
Ozalid to pay bills the same day merchandise is received! 








CUT COPYING 
COSTS ... USE 








Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” — —, 


Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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with the Amazing Desk-Top OZAMATIC! 





Clean, Dry Copies—Instantly! 
No Proof-reading . . . No Smudge or Distortion 
gw ... No Poor Carbons ... No Drying. 


In five minutes any girl in your office can 
learn to use the compact, streamlined 
OZAMATIC! This desk-top machine 
makes positive, ready-to-use Ozalid copies 
up to 16 inches wide—any length you wish 
—at speeds up to 30 feet per minute. Your 
first copy is ready in seconds, or you can 
have 1,000 letter-size copies an hour at 
less than 112¢ per copy. 

The Ozalid process copies anything 
written, drawn, typed or printed on ordi- 
nary translucent materials. Opaque copies 
require only a simple intermediate step. 
Larger machines are available for wider 
copies and greater production capacity. 

Send today for full details or call the 
Ozalid distributor listed in the classified 
section of your phone book. 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editoric! views.) 

















LONDON, May 1952 
T IS DESIRABLE to take a look at the troubles in other 
countries. Sometimes it makes us better able to ap- 
preciate our own fortunate lot. Sometimes it warns us 
of pitfalls which other peoples have already encoun- 
tered and which we must avoid. Sometimes it tells us 
that in an age of intensive materialism we are forget- 
ting the things of the spirit without which economies 
cannot thrive and armaments cannot be effective. 

Here in Britain one finds a nation restless and dis- 
contented but resigned to the grimness of government 
controls and the monotony of a meatless diet. 

Here one finds the Socialist opposition—lately in 
charge of the Government—now determined to use the 
strategy of politics and the devices of party maneuver- 
ing to put the Conservative Party in a hole and perhaps 
drive it from power. 

Take the denationalizing of those industries which 
were purchased by the Labor Government. The Con- 
servatives announce their intention to sell back the 
transportation business and equipment to private own- 
ers. But the Laborites say publicly that, if they get back 
in power, they will nationalize again. And who wants to 
buy back properties only to have them taken away? 

Then there’s the sales tax. It has been applied un- 
evenly instead of by a flat rate. It has caused in some 
instances a consumers’ strike against retail prices. 

Also there’s the desperate effort to produce goods at 
low prices for the export market. More goods, especially 
food products, are bought by Britain with dollars than 
are sold to America and other dollar ‘countries. This 
drain on Britain’s gold reserve has been reduced some- 
what lately but the deficit fluctuates and occasionally 
goes up to a rate that threatens to bring about virtual 
bankruptcy. Around the corner is the spectre of more 
socialism and an economic chaos that would give Soviet 
Russia a real victory in the “‘cold war.” 


One could give many more instances to empha- 
size the seriousness of the British situation. But the 
whole picture is of a nation tired but not daunted, worn 
down by two world wars and the loss of its finest man- 
hood as well as its homes but calmly, bravely trying to 
hold up its head in a world that is discouraging to look 
at, whether the eyes of Britons are turned toward the 
lost domains in Asia or the menace to European stabil- 
ity that emanates from Soviet imperialism. 

And what of relations with the United States? The 
British leaders are too proud to become mendicants 
and are sincerely doubtful anyway whether recovery 
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can come solely by grants or loans. They are turning 
therefore toward the orthodox channels of trade for 
an answer. 

This writer visited the British Industries Fair at 
Birmingham—one hundred miles away from London in 
a heavily industrial area—and saw exhibits of products 
that reveal the creative genius of the Empire’s mechan- 
ical engineers and designers. The goal is to produce for 
the low-income peoples of the world those items which 
an American industry would not tool up to manufacture 
just for export purposes. 

But as one manufacturer said wistfully : “The moment 
we build up even in your country a market for some new 
product, along comes a competitor and then a tariff is 
imposed and we are shut out altogether.” 

The solution will have to be found in building up 
what is known as triangular trade among countries oth- 
er than the United States and in sending to America 
mostly high quality and distinctive products that will 
sell to selected consumers even above a tariff wall. 

But the British cannot produce for export even to 
countries that want to buy from them if raw materials 
are not available. Nearly every manufacturer told this 
writer that he could do more business if he only could 
get more raw materials. One wonders how the free gov- 
ernments have allowed the matter of international con- 
trol of raw materials to drag along without some effec- 
tive mechanism of international coordination that is 
fair all around. 

Clearly the Korean war has upset the flow of raw ma- 
terials to European manufacturers as much as, if not 
more than, it has disturbed the American economy. The 
need for exploration of this tangle is acute. 


"[nternationalism” is a much abused word. It 
does not mean sending American billions to bolster up 
any economic system that is basically unsound. It 
does not mean a one-way street. It is the opposite 
of economic blindness—keeping each country in such 
a compartment of isolation as will bring about even- 
tually a disintegration of the economic strength of 
the Western democracies. It does mean reciprocal deal- 
ings in the world—a way of accommodating and rec- 
onciling conflicting interests in the most equitable 
manner. 

Economic balance in the world—which is the key t0 
national power—calls for men of realism and vision. It 
calls for the exercise of economic statesmanship. It 
calls for a spirit of mutuality—in heart as well as in 
pocketbook. 
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SAVE TIME B&O’s WAY=- 


wm TIME-SAVER SERVICE 


e Many less-carload shippers have found it literally 
“money in the bank’? when they specified B&O’s 
Time-Saver Service. This streamline service not 
only saves 13 or more shipping time but also pro- 
vides B&O dependability made so famous by Sentinel 
Carload Service. Receivers’ plans can be made with 
confidence—promotions accurately timed — 
sales scheduled with assurance. You can benefit 
through Time-Saver Service—and you should! 


Just ask our man! 






BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things— better ! 











If you wer to follow a doctor ow 
his noumds, you'd have a busy 
time keeping up with hin! 





So,time out for doctors often means In a nationwide awwey, 113,597 


just loug euough to enjoy a cigarette! 
Aud doctors, too, are particular 


about the brand they choose ! named most was Camel | 


Repeated Nationwide Surveys Show: 


More Doctors 
Smoke Camels 


than any other cigarette / 








doctors were asked , "What cigarette Wes: 
do you smoke , Doctor? The bnaud 
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Hes accustomed to being called out 
uw the middle of the wight. His 
days ane often 24 hows loug ! 
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— cigarette do you smoke?” 

113,597 doctors were asked that 
question a few years ago. The brand named 
most was Camel! Since then, repeated 
cross-sectional surveys have been made and 
every time Camel has been first choice! 

Smoke the cigarette so many doctors enjoy! 

Smoke only Camels for 30 days and see how 
much you enjoy Camel's rich flavor... 
see how well Camels agree with your throat, 
week after week! 











